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T the present time, Union 
school district com- 
prises the central wards 
of Concord, the villages 
of East and West Con- 

cord and the Plains district. Pena- 





cook has its own system of schools 
while extending round the edges of 
the city in irregular lines is the ter- 
ritory known as the Town district. 

Theoretically the high school is 
supposed to belong to Union school 
district; practically it is co-extensive 
not only with the whole of chartered 
Concord but of limits impossible to 
define. While all students are 
cheerfully bidden only those resident 
in the district are admitted free of 
charge, all others pay a tuition fee of 
forty-five dollars a year. Fo1 more 
than half a century the high school 
has been in constant operation, ex- 
periencing during that period all the 
vicissitudes incident to institutions of 
a similar kind. Starting from small 
beginnings and feeling its way cau- 
tiously, and, at times, timidly, the 
school has gathered strength and 
reputation until to-day it stands 
prominent among the best public 
schools in New England. 

In tracing the history of this school 
it must be borne in mind that its 
early years run counter to the fixed 


and inelastic ideas of our cilizens re- 
specting secondary education. 

Half a century ago the town 
academy flourished in vigor and 
strength, drawing to its portals hun- 
dreds of young men and women to 
fit for college or to prepare for teach- 
ing. Moreover, save in few of the 
larger towns, the wealth and material 
out of which to form high schools did 
not exist. It was not until railroads 
opened the state and manufactories 
changed the trend of population that 
the necessity of offering higher edu- 
cation than that given by the com- 
mon schools became manifest. 

Even then the project was ap- 
proached with uncertain steps for the 
prejudices were deep and the ques- 
tion of expense was hard to over- 
come. For a long time there seemed 
to be an insuperable obstacle to ef- 
forts looking toward enlarging the 
course of studies or toward construct- 
ing schoolhouses with a view to their 
beauty or convenience. About 1840 
Massachusetts, under the intellectual 
leadership of Horace Mann, blazed 
the way and solved the doubts. In 
1845 our legislature advanced the 
cause of education by passing the 
High School act, and three years 
later it supplemented its good work 
by passing the well-known Somers- 








worth act. 
certain to promote higher education 
and Concord was 
suaded to take advantage of its pro- 
visions. 

The opening of the Concord rail- 
road soon followed by the opening 
of the Northern railroad brought a 
swift change over matters educa- 
tional. 
smart and enterprising town, and the 
schools soon felt the tide of progress. 

Several meetings called for the pur- 
pose of consolidating districts 9, 10, 
and 11 were held and 
took a wide range. The situation, 
plain enough to those having school 
vrivileges near to their hearts, 
otherwise with the class that meas- 
ured all things by dollars and cents, 
therefore these meetings brought 
about no immediate result. But Dis- 


Here was an opportunity 


gradually _per- 


The village soon grew into a 


discussions 


was 


trict 10, comprising the central por- 
tion of the town, 


was bound to include 
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a high school in its precincts, not- 
withstanding the refusal of the adja- 
cent districts to join in the project. 
Consequently that district voted to 
build a brick schoolhouse on the spot 


occupied by the famous old Bell 


building whose wooden walls were 
put to rest in another part of the city. 
This was in 1846-'47 

S was f >. 


The structure 





replacing it was two stories high sur- 
mounted by a cupola and bell, the 
ground floor being divided into three 
rooms assigned to primary and inter- 
mediate grades, and the second floor 
into two large assembly rooms and 
two recitation rooms. The rooms at 
the east end were used by the gram- 
mar scholars, while those at the west 
were given to the students of the high 
school. That, then, was historically 
the beginning of the 
The first principal was Hall 
Roberts, who taught during 1847-48. 
Our older citizens will remember that 
gentleman who spent the remainder 
of his life here engaged in keeping a 
private school, and subsequently in 
banking. Mr. Roberts died in 1862. 
Next to take charge was Reuben W. 


Concord high 
school. 
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Mason, whose brief stay embraced 
the 1848-'49, and his 
successor was Gilbert L. Wadleigh, 
who remained a like period. Then 
came William F. Goodwin, who pre- 
sided 


school year 


from 
1850 to 1852, having as an assistant 
Elizabeth H. Allison. Samuel P. 
Jennison was the next to take charge, 


over the young school 


his sojourn being of the two years’ 
kind, from 1852 to 1854. His assis- 
tant was Lucia A. Noyes. 

William W. Bailey, who recently 
died at Nashua, succeeded Principal 
Jennison, but brief 
For the 


his stay was a 


one of two terms in 


1554. 
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remainder of the school year, from 
December of that year to March of 
Nathan F. Carter, now libra- 
rian of the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society, was at the head of the 
high school. 


1855, 


The next in succession was Simeon 
D. Farnsworth, 
the autumn term of 
1855 until the spring term of 1857, 


who remained in 


charge from 


5 
assisted by Misses E. A. Dunn and 
Clara Palmer. 

Joseph B. Clark, afterward mayor 
of Manchester, well-known 
lawyer, filled the principalship for 
the spring term of 1857. 


and a 


Up to this 
time ihe high school had been main- 
tained wholly by the taxpayers of 
District 10, but the continued growth 
of the central sections of the city in 
population made a change impera- 
tive. 

Forced at length by the advance in 
material conditions the project of a 
Union school district became a promi- 
nent theme of conversation for all 
recognized the inadequacy of the lit- 
tle organization known as the high 
school. The consequence was that 
Districts 9, 10, and 11 were merged 
into one district in 1856. 

About this time steps were taken 
to make the course of study more 
thorough and to place the high 
school on a plane more consistent 


with advanced high school training. 
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But before much was done toward so 
desirable an end an opposition sud- 
denly rose threatening for a while to 
thwart the whole plan. 

People began thinking that the 
high school was receiving more than 
its share of money and attention and 
that the lower schools were suffering 
in consequence. It required some 
time to set the people right for local 
jealousies were strong and not read- 
ily allayed. Again special meetings 
were held, and after the usual amount 
of discussion it was voted to build two 
schoolhouses, one at the North end 
and the other atthe South end for 
the grammar and lower grades. 
These buildings, known as the Mer- 
rimack and the Rumford schools, 
have served their purposes for nearly 
half a century, or since 1858. This 
action caused the opposition to sub- 
side and gave the friends of the high 
school courage to go ahead. The 
whole upper floor of the old building 


ye 


oda 






= 


te 
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was now occupied by the pupils of 
the high school, yet the inconven- 
iences were many and severe. The 
first principal of the new and re- 
modeled school was Henry E. Saw- 
yer, a good teacher, and a man of 
strong influence among the students. 
The school numbered from eighty to 
one hundred, and was presided over 
by the principal and his assistants, 
Misses Dunn and Palmer. From the 
advent of Mr. Sawyer the real history 
of the school began. He remained 
at its head for eight years, resigning 
at the close of the school year in July, 
1865. Among Mr. Sawyer's assist- 
ants were Misses Carter, Salter, Cur- 





Joseph D. Bart 


rier, and Otis, and Henry J. Crippen. 
But great changes occurred during 
his tenure of office. The growth 
and good work of the school began 
to be recognized, and so also were 
the deficiencies under which the 
school labored. 


Term by term the good repute of 
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the school continued to emphasize 
the crude and scanty accommoda- 
tions imposed upon teachers and 
pupils until the conditon called 


loudly for redress. Concord was 


then in the midst of heavy taxation 
caused by the Rebellion, yet the 





needs of education silenced the per- 
ennial grumbles at city expenses, 
and a new building was voted at a 
cost of $30,000. The old brick struc- 
ture was torn down in 1863, and work 
on its successor at once begun. Dur- 
ing the period occupied by the change 
the high school was held in Rumford 
hall, the other schools being distri- 
buted among buildings on Main 
street. In 1865-1867, Moses Wool- 
son, one of the most extraordinary 
teachers of his generation, presided 
over the destinies of the new high 
school. John H. Woods was princi- 
pal in 1867, and then came the long 





principalship of Joseph D. Bartley 
from 1868 to 1875. 

The next principal was John L. 
Stanley, whose tenure extended from 
the resignation of Mr. Bartley until 
1882. During the autumn term of 
that year the position was held by 
Luther B. Pillsbury, and at the be- 
ginning of the winter term John F. 
Kent began his remarkable and suc- 
cessful career as principal of the Con- 
cord high school. In the eighteen 
years since Mr. Kent took charge 
the transformation of the school has 
been complete. In all its features 
the institution has undergone com- 
plete change, while in its material 
aspect, not a brick remains of the 
building in which he came as princi- 
pal so many years ago. 

In April, 1888, fire destroyed the 
old school building, compelling the 
high school to seek quarters in City 
hall, where it remained two years, or 
until the present building was com- 
pleted in 1890. The increase in at- 
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tendance has been as astonishing as 
the improved courses of study and 
thoroughness of instruction have 
been commendable. To-day the num- 
ber of scholars is 258, a number that 
taxes the accommodation to the ut- 
most, and which presents to the 
board of education a difficult prob- 
lem. Since 1882 the increase has 
more than doubled; the school has 
become renowned for its scholarship, 
the scholars have achieved distinc- 
tion in debate and athletics, and the 
Concord high school has become one 
of the best known and most popular 
institutions of learning in all New 
England. 

The first class, after the reorgani- 
zation of the school, to be given di- 
plomas was that of 1860. The gradu- 
ating exercises were held at the close 
of the winter term in the large class 
room, which was barely spacious 
enough to accommodate the gradu- 
ates and a few invited friends. But 
this inconvenience was obviated four 
years later by the erection of the sec- 
ond high school building which con- 
tained a hall in its third story es- 
pecially designed for graduating ex- 
ercises and other school purposes. 
In this hall were held the annual 
public school meetings for several 
years. The members of the first 
graduating class are as follows: 

Mary Hackett Brown, Sarah Eliza- 
beth Brown, Arabella Maria Clement, 
Elvira Sargent Coffin, Sarah Eastman 
Coffin, Mary Isabelle Greeley, Sarah 
Jane Leaver, Anna Avery McFarland, 
Sarah Frances Sanborn, Anna Eliza 
Shute, Josephine Tilton, Charlotte 
Augusta Woolson. 

Practically contemporaneous with 
the changes incident in the high 
school was the passage of a legisla- 


tive act creating a board of education 
for Union school district consisting of 
nine members. This board has now 
enjoyed an unbroken existence for 
forty years and has held in its man- 
agement the entire system of schools 
throughout the district. The first 
president was the Rev. Henry E. 
Parker, minister of the South church, 
and the sole survivor of his associates 
of the first board is the Hon. Joseph 
B. Walker. Mr. Walker enjoys the 
unique privilege of having officiated 
as orator at the dedication of the high 
school in 1864, and again as orator 
when the present structure was op- 
ened to the public in September, 18go. 

Since the graduation of that class, 
in 1860, nearly a thousand young 
men and women have received their 
diplomas at the hands of the board of 
education, and a very remarkable 
fact connected with this is that fewer 
than ten per cent. of that number 
have passed from earth. The gradu- 
ates are scattered throughout the 
country, while a few dwell in foreign 
lands. And among the graduates 
may be counted men distinguished 
in various walks of life by learning, 
executive and financial ability, by 
philanthropy, religious prominence, 
and collegiate leadership. 

The school has now reached a 
standard in college preparation that 
compares most favorably with Exeter 
and Andover, and from every gradu- 
ating class a good proportion of the 
scholars go at once to the leading 
universities and colleges in the land. 
The reputation of the school is firmly 
established among institutions of 
learning, and its repute and popular- 
ity throughout the state is a matter 
of personal pride to the citizens of 
Concord. 














A NEW HAMPSHIRE SNOW-STORM. 


By /sabel Ambler Gilman. 


The clouds that hung o’er Ossipee 
In ominous darkness frowned, 

A deepening gloom obscured the crests 
Of all the hills around ; 

W innepesaukee’s surface blue 

Assumed a dull and leaden hue, 

And Belknap mountain passed from view 
’Mid silence most profound. 


Wolfeborough and Tuftonborough Neck 
In distance shrunk away ; 

3ear Island faded out of sight 
Among the shadows gray. 

The storm clouds lowered like a pall, 

A deathlike stillness over all, 

And thick and fast the snowflakes fall 
On grim old Ossipee. 


The sombre shadows nearer came 
And Red Hill disappeared, 

And lake and pond and neighboring farms 
Grew indistinct and bleared ; 

Yet not a breath, or sound, or sigh, 

The maples looked like monsters high, 

And dark against the threatening sky 
Their heads the poplars reared. 


Walled in on every side by dense 
Impenetrable gloom, 
A veil of snow hung over us 
Like some impending doom. 
The clouds at length began to weep 
And down the frozen teardrops creep 
Till Mother Earth lay buried deep 
Within her winter tomb. 


Two days it snowed and then it stopped ; 
That evening, just at dark, “ 
The mercury took a downward plunge 
And reached the zero mark. 
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Out came the moon and its pale light 

Revealed a world of glistening white 

Beneath the great arched dome of night 
Where gleamed one shining spark. 


New Hampshire slept. Afar there came 
A murmur faint and low, 

A trembling breeze that gently swept 
The surface of the snow. 

And then a stronger blast went by 

That snapped the twigs and branches dry 

And fiung the crystal flakes on high 
And stirred the mass below. 


The Storm King roared his battle cry 
And forth his legions dashed ; 

The forces of the elements 
In aérial warfare clashed. 

A moaning sob, a distant wail 

That swelled into a furious gale, 

And thundering over hill and dale 
Among the mountains crashed. 


The armies of the upper air 
With earthly sprites engaged 
And ’mid the freshly fallen snow 
A royal battle waged, 
A blinding, choking, deafening storm. 
The buildings creaked in wild alarm 
As all night long around the farm 
The howling blizzard raged. 


A million demon spirits leaped 
From out the North Wind’s lair, 
Caught up the feathery, flaky mass 
And tossed it in the air, 
And round and round it danced and whirled 
In waves of foamy whiteness curled. 
Into the cuts the drifts they hurled 
And left the ridges bare. 


New Hampshire woke. The morning sun 
Peeped over Ossipee, 

The clouds dissolved at its approach 
And blue replaced the gray. 

The sunbeams sparkled in delight 

And played among the crystals white. 

The air was crisp and clear and bright— 
A perfect winter day. 
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THE SNOW. 
HIS is the first week of 


It need not 


said that it is winter. 


the year. 
be 
This location in central 





New Hampshire is a 
sufficient assurance of the present 
state of the climate. The snow is 


The 
adorned with a pure, 


on the ground. landscape is 


white, fleecy 
mautle. 


In rambling this week one is im- 


inton 


nt of the 


ROLLING YEAR. 
/ 
n thlished in the GRANITE MONTHLY during 
1, and express the imaginative experience of 
ar and tells what he observes. There are, con 


mntain simple and instructive reflections upon 


cenes also laid in Hopkinton and mainly 


, 


are 
he literary style of these rambles is grace- 
papers will bear an appropriate illus- 


pressed with thoughts of the useful- 
When 
a small boy we once remarked that 


ness and beauty of the snow. 


the snow, 
though we could see much benefit 
in rain; 


we could see no use in 
but grandmother, a very sen- 
sible old lady, immediately corrected 
our reflections, specially pointing out 
the preservation enjoyed by vegetable 
forms beneath the thick, warm cover- 
ing cast upon the wintry earth by the 
snow. Her suggestion awakened a 
train of thought that led on to an ex- 


tended conception of the bountiful 
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goodness of the snow to both men 
and things. 

While slumbering 
under the snow, the laborer drives 
his load, the lover of pleasure glides 


vegetation is 


in his sleigh, and the boy coasts upon 
the hillside. The mechanical smooth- 
ness of the snow affords an almost 
boundless utility. Yet we are not 
occupied wholly with utile thoughts 
as we contemplate the pure, white 
snow. The fleecy snow is peculiarly 
a fact just at the time of our present 
ramble. The previous body of snow 
was only a few hours ago overspread 
by a light fall of the wreathy ele- 
ment that, to use a common expres- 
As 
every one is supposed to know, this 
light, fluffy, 


ment of snow is an aggregation of 


sion, lies as light as a feather. 


super-imposed adorn- 
minute, icy crystals, delicate in form 
and beautiful in shape. How won- 
derful it is that, as the scientific sages 
tell us, every one of these tiny crys- 
tals represents a combination of frosty 
angles, each of which describes either 
sixty or one hundred and twenty de- 
grees ! nature's 
processes often excites our admira- 
tion if not also our awe. 


The precision of 


Who, ina 
light fall of snow, has not, with pleas- 
ure, observed the pretty, white crys- 
tals that drop down so gently upon 
the surface of one’s garments, the 
pure, tiny specks, though varying in 
many other features, being every one 
The artistic 
treasures of the snow often suggest a 
smile in the presence of the otherwise 
frowning aspects of winter. 

Snow is not ice nor frost merely, 
though it is an aggregation of con- 
gealed moisture. In other words, 
snow is not simply snow on its own 
account. Science affirms the num- 


perfectly six-sided ? 


THE ROLLING 


YEAR. 


of the Each 
primitive, minute snowflake is a crvs- 


berless nuclei snow. 
talized congelation of moisture around 
The 


observing reader has often noticed 


a speck of atmospheric dust. 


that where water begins to freeze the 
first spicules of ice exhibit a tendency 
to creep along the surface of a twig, 
or other hard, foreign substance, that 
by chance is inserted in the liquid. 
It appears that a similar process takes 
place in the atmosphere where snow 
is formed. An infinitesimal quantity 
of moisture, by the inducement of 
cold, seeks to congeal. A depend- 
ent form, it craves the aid of a mi- 
croscopic particle of dust, and con- 
This 
history of the formation of the origi- 
nal 


geals around it. is the brief 


A confirmation 
of the idea is obtained 


fleck of snow. 
in the sedi- 
ment, or scum, appearing with the 
water that is melted from the purest 
snow. 

There is utility in the nuclei of the 
snow. The atmosphere is purified 
by the mundane deposition of dust 
The 


accumulation of dusty particles upon 


effected by the falling of snow. 


the surface of the earth also incurs 
increased fertilization of the soil, the 
atmospheric dust affording essential 
elements of the food of useful trees 
and plants. It seems to be indisput- 
able that the ordinances of the snow 
have been decreed in unfailing wis- 
dom by the beneficent Creator of this 
wonderful world. 

The winds of winter will 
daily blow, and as we ramble our 


almost 


path betimes seeks some bleak spot 
where the light snow exhibits a ten- 
drift. How luxuriously 
beautiful are the pure, white heaps 
of snow that greet us so frequently 
during a winter in New Hampshire! 


dency to 
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In a landscape glorified by hills and 
vales such as those existing in our 
own town of Hopkinton appear num- 
berless evidences of the sparkling 
grandeur of huge, spotless drifts of 
snow. Yet the drifting of snow by 
the force of the prevailing westerly 
winds of this region in winter exhibits 
an occasional aspect of beauty which 
perhaps everyone has not observed. 
At the close of some calm day in 
winter, let us ascend to the summit 
of delightful old Mt. Putney. 
is a light snow upon the ground. 
We 
assume the westerly night wind is 
What is that beautiful, white 
fringe that decks the far western hori- 


There 
The sun is sinking in the west. 
rising. 


zon, above the delicate visual outline 
of the distant mountains and hills ? 
It is the aroused and drifting snow. 
The advancing wind is bearing it 
rapidly on towards the east. In an 
hour hence the place where we stand 
will be the of a tumultuous 
bustling of the elements. We can 


feast our eyes but a moment longer, 


scene 


and then descend homeward, where 
the kind shelter of the domestic roof 
will protect us from the howling blast 
and the blinding snow, while we give 
thanks to the Providence that blesses 
us with beauty and 
where 


comfort, 
relentless winter 


even 
reigns su- 
preme. 


RAMBLE II. 
TREES IN WINTER. 


We are going to ramble among the 
trees to-day. It may be that some 
people conceive that the trees in win- 
ter afford a very little entertainment ; 
yet trees in their wintry aspects give 
us many suggestions of both profit 
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and pleasure. The trees are our 
friends and companions at all seasons 
of the year. 

Because this is the winter season, 
it is hardly necessary to remark that 
the trees of the field and of the forest 
are largely divested of their summer 
foliage. In New Hampshire, the 
autumnal falling of leaves is a phe- 
nomenon that needs no description. 
The evergreens are, of course, clad 
in verdure. A few young oaks and 
beeches display an endowment of in- 
duviz that still ad- 
branches — rustling 


dead foliage 
heres to the 
harshly in the chill, passing breeze. 
There is a somberness in the sound, 
the ghost-like accent of a once sweetly 
lisping summer. 

In the retreat of the evergreen 
shades, we listen to the soft sighing 
of the winter wind and reflect upon 
the kindly aspects of the economy of 
nature. Here the air is less brisk 
and chill to the senses. No doubt 
creative wisdom designed the ever- 
green trees of the field and forest for 
the better protection of beasts and 
birds from the severer blasts and 
storms of winter. In this temporary 
shelter we pause to think upon the 
common character of all the leaves 
Strictly speaking, all trees are de- 
ciduous and cast their leaves, but the 
leaves of some trees have a longer 
lease of life than those of others. In 
this geographical latitude most leaves 
are born in spring and die the next 
autumn. Yet the leaves of the pines 
and the spruces—which include the 
larger number of our local evergreen 
trees—have a lease of life that ex- 
tends to the length of a year or more. 
At last they fall like all other leaves. 
Look at this white pine. Its clusters 
of five needles each extend over 
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hardly more than last summer's 
growth of wood. 
of growth are mostly or wholly bare 


On this hemlock, a spruce 


The older sections 


of leaves. 
in botanical classification, the short, 
flat, opposite green blades exhibit 
evidences of a greater longevity. 

We will leave the shelter of the 
evergreens and walk among the 
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naked trees. How abundant are the 
suggestions of art and beauty in their 
bark and branches! We remember 
a friend of our earlier years who was 
gifted with the perception of the ar- 
tistic element of lovely nature. By 
this friend our attention 
called to the beautiful intermingling 
of neutral tints in the bark of a tree. 


was first 
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This hoary beech affords a special 
illustration of the idea. To the heed- 
less observer its bark is only of a 
gray hue. ‘To the careful inspector 
this apparently uniform grayness re- 
solves into a wide variety of tints of 
lighter and darker intensity. In fact, 
the bark of the beech is beautifully 
The same be essen- 


mottled. may 


tially said of many trees that are 
capable of affording much pleasure 
for the artistic eye when their bark 
is made a special study in view of 
the matching of its colors. 

The gray and white birches stand 
up in distinctness in the perspective 
of the wintry landscape, like spectres 
in their paleness. But they are beau- 
tiful in their Witness 
the frequent gracefully conical group- 


barrenness. 


ing of the branches around the trunks 
of these trees. Many an arboricultur- 
ist has sought, by artificial means, 
the pleasant result of quenouille train- 
ing, but in the wild birches, as in 
other trees of the wold and wood, the 
same essential effect is the product of 
unaided nature. <A glance is suffi- 
cient to attest the 
of one of these trees fully outlined 


beautiful aspect 
against the wintry sky. 

In observing trees, one cannot fail 
to notice the difference of treetops in 
the field and in the forest. In the 
open field, the occasional trees have 
larger tops, the branches extending 
their the 
ground. ‘The opposite description 


down trunks nearer to 
answers for the prevailing form of 
The isolated trees 


They 
have to shelter themselves from the 


forest treetops. 
of the field need larger tops. 


hot, scorching rays of the summer 
But this is a fact observable at 
one season as well as another. Yet 
the wintry aspects of the occasional 


sun. 
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trees of the field afford an opportun- 
ity to observe more fully the differ- 
ent forms of divergence in the 
branches and twigs. The distribu- 
tion of the subordinate parts of some 
trees represents very irregular angles. 
This barren white oak presents an 
emphatic instance. Quite often the 
branches of the thrifty maple shoot 
up atan acute angle from the trunk 
in a manner suggestive of sharp se- 
verity of disposition and dignity. 
The complacent and companionable 
black birch exhibits a delicate trac- 
that 
in size distally 
from the trunk till the terminals be- 


ery of branches and twigs 


gradually diminish 


come as graceful and supple as even 
the willow itself. When, in certain 
aspects of the wintry climate, these 
long arms and fingers of the black 
birch droop with a loaded incrustation 
of crystal ice, the brilliant effect in 
the dazzling sunlight is such as to 
try the most gifted power of descrip- 
tion. 

Individually and collectively the 
trees in winter present more attrac- 
can in one 
We leave them now, 
their potentially fruitful buds slum- 
bering 


tions than we mention 


short ramble. 


and dreaming in anticipation 
glory that in a few months 
shall be revealed to a revived and 
happy world. 


of the 


RAMBLE Ill 


TRACKS IN THE SNOW. 


In indulging a wintry ramble in 
this part of New Hampshire, one is 
apt to be impressed by the apparent 
absence of wild animal life. Indeed, 
in both the field and forest, in a day 
of winter, one might wander far and 
not see the form nor hear the sound 
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of a single specimen of living beasts 
or birds. Yet the broad expanse of 
snowy country is not unoccupied 
with wild life. The wold and wood 
are the residences or romping places 
of a considerable variety of living 
creatures, though a careless observer 
may escape the view ofa single one 
among them. 

To-day there is a special induce- 
ment to remark the presence of un- 
domesticated animal life in the field 
and forest. The silent earth is man- 
tled with a soft, light snow, and there 
The latest 
fall of snow this season was only yes- 


are many tracks in it. 
terday, yet the busy inhabitants of 
the wold and wood have already 
identified themselves by their foot- 
steps which are traceable, as it were, 
everywhere. tracks 
are larger and more clearly defined, 


Some of these 
while others are smaller and less dis- 
tinctly observable. There are, in- 
deed, a few vestiges of animal life in 
the snow that are so small and faint 
an experienced eye alone is practi- 
cally able to detect them. 

Wild animal life in New Hamp- 
shire is not so abundant as it was 
even but a few years ago, and to-day 
there are fewer varieties of tracks in 
the snow for our special investigation. 
Yet there are enough of the vestiges 
of the unseen life we are now contem- 
plating to enable us to entertain some 
ideas of classification. Let us wan- 
der and look briefly, for this ramble 
is designed as a pleasure and not as 
a task. 

As we stroll in the open country 
that slopes eastward from the summit 
of Mt. Lookout, we see the sign of 
the careful tread of a wild quadruped. 
We are mindful of the words we use 
when we pronounce it a careful tread. 


OF THE ROLLING 


YEAR. 
Evidently the creature sauntered 
along leisurely over the heights from 
the westward, but each imprint in 
the snow suggests the exercise of a 
steady caution in progress. Perhaps 
our impression of this track is partly 
the result of the association of ideas, 
yet our judgment is essentially cor- 
rect. This is the track of old Rey 
nard, the fox, and he is universally 
regarded as the impersonation of sly- 
ness and cunning. When he passed 
this way he was doubtless moving 
with caution, and if we were to fol- 
low his tracks some distance we 
might discover the place where this 
stealthy, leisurely trot breaks into a 
succession of long and rapid leaps. 
We are moved to this reflection by 
the baying of the hound which we 
hear in the 
courses the historic 
Dolloff's brook. 

The next track that we notice is 
something unusual. 


eastern where 


called 


valley 
stream 


It is an uncom- 
mon track except in the milder days 
of winter. 
night. 


This track was made last 
The the 
snow is peculiar. There is a regular 
series of steps attended by a furrow 
in the wreathy element. 


impression upon 


This ani- 
mal had short legs that caused his 
body to leave the appearance of hav- 
ing dragged. The odorous mephi- 
tis, commonly called skunk, passed 
this way in the dark, looking for a 
bit of food to satisfy the craving of 
his earnest stomach. Both the fox 
and the skunk are carnivorous, or 
eaters of flesh, and, no doubt, appre- 
ciate a choice of dishes, but in the 
wintry season neither is exclusively 
of epicurean habits, since necessity 
often compels them to devour any ac- 
cidental morsel of dead flesh that may 
be within their privilege. 
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The carnivores often walk. 
put their feet forward in 


They 
a rhythmi- 
cally alternate manner that is pecu 
liarly ambulatorial, unless they are in 
great haste, and then they advance 
by leaps. Far different 
with the rodents that seldom, if ever, 
walk. 
before us we mark the frequent tracks 
of the that, 


whether slow, seem to be for 


is the case 
As we approach the wood just 
rodents, or gnawers, 
fast o1 
ever hopping along, the feet making 
that triangular imprint which is the 
result of placing two of them rela 
tively near together and two similarly 
apart, essentially a tracking result of 
many ambulatorial quadrupeds when 
they are impelled to increase their 
the 
rodents increase as we enter the for- 


speed to a run. The tracks of 


est. This tiny triangular impression, 
that of a 
a little larger, of a 


hardly visible, is 
this, 
still 


leaping, 


mouse ; 
rat; this, 
larger and more saltatory, or 
in its evident movement, of 
a squirrel; this, the largest of all, of 
a rabbit. These animals, some by 
day and some by night, have sought 
food in this locality, but has 
The 
suddenly diverted direction of some 
of the paths described by these tracks 


of rodents indicates that some of these 


there 
been another object of activity. 


four-footed wanderers have been, ap- 
parently, at play. 

tracks of 
The ruffed grouse walked 


There are few birds in 


the snow. 
along the forest a short distance and 
then took flight. We see the impres- 
sion of the extended wings where he 
rose. A tiny bird, possibly a snow- 
bunting, hopped along a little and 
then sought the air. The birds find 
more to eat in the buds and seeds of 
trees, shrubs, and weeds that 
above the snow. 


xxxii-2 


rise 


T/T. 
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Where is the wild life of the field and 
forest at this moment? ‘The skunk, 
the mouse, and the rat are probably 
in their the The 
squirrel may be in his hole in a tree. 


dens for day. 
Very likely more than one silent resi- 
dent of wold or wood is watching us 
at the very time we are speculating 
with regard to The 
squirrel may yet bark or chuckle at 
us from his high loft. 


his location. 
The others, 
if abroad, will not notify us of their 


visible presence unless by accident. 


WINTRY RURAL SOUNDS 


Winter in a rural district often im- 
presses us by its predominant silence. 
Yet winter in such a place is far from 
being absolutely silent. We may as- 
sert this fact if we bear in mind only 
the sounds expressed by inanimate 
and untamed nature. 

If one rambles in the field and for- 
est in winter, and suppresses those 
feelings and reflections that are pecu- 
liarly suggested by the 
and chilliness of the 


barrenness 
same, he will 
find much pleasure in contemplating 
the voices of nature. The wind sighs 
thoughtfully in the trees and rustles 
fervently in the dead leaves that in 
occasional instances 
their branches. 


cluster upon 
The air soughs in 
the evergreen pines and spruces with 
an intonation that appeals vividly to 
the imagination. 
neath the trees, 


In the winter, be- 
one can loiter and 
reflect upon the accents that poets in 
all ages have referred to the mystic 
sprites inhabiting the deep recesses 
of the grove, and derive much happi- 
ness therein. 

But in a wintry ramble through 
the wold and wood we are apt to find 
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our ear greeted by voices proceeding 
from creatures more material than 
the dryads of the forest. As we walk 
along to-day a red squirrel salutes us 
from atree. He is ona ramble him- 
self. In an apple tree from which he 
barks and chuckles at us is an occa- 
sional decayed specimen of last au- 
tumn’s fruit, and the seed can fur- 
nish a palatable variation of his win- 
try diet. In our quiet perambula- 
tions we should not have noticed him 
but for his inevitable disposition to 
announce his presence by his voice. 
We will kindly give him a moment's 
passing attention. 

The trait of some wild animals to 
salute their natural enemies with a 
voice that is peculiarly deriding in its 
suggestions is worthy of a considerate 
notice. The little animal before us 
doubtless conceives of man as a hos- 
tile being, so many representatives of 
the squirrel race having fallen vic- 
tims of human predatory instincts. 
Then why should not this red squir- 
rel in reason steal away from us in 
silence and cultivate perfect conceal- 
ment? ‘The inquiry suggests an 
anomaly in nature that is often mani- 
fested. ‘Those creatures that by na- 
ture are peculiarly exposed to dan- 
ger often seem to have a correspond- 
ing instinct of daring and defiance. 
This fact is even true of the human 
family. Who has not abundantly 
observed the disposition of boys to 
court the nearest possible proximity 
to danger that can be made with 
safety? Let us remain perfectly 
quiet and likely enough this squirrel 
will creep cautiously forward until he 
is almost within reach of a hand, all 
the time keeping up his voluminous 
barking and chuckling. Yet if we 
move he will dart away with a degree 


of speed that is nothing less than 
phenomenal. May it not be that he 
is simply daring and defying us? In 
view of an apparent disposition of 
exposed natural life, we may assume 
that without a corresponding instinct 
of courage such life would be too 
speedily exterminated by its enemies. 

We pass by the squirrel in the ap- 
ple tree and take our way to an ever- 
green shade. Here our ear is greeted 
by the note of a tiny bird. In the 
higher branches of the pines and 
hemlocks the little, sprightly, black 
capped titmouse salutes our hearing 
with his ‘* Chickadee-dee-dee !'’ His 
frequent peculiar refrain has given 
him the popular name of chickadee. 
He 1s too far up in the branches to 
justify us in the conclusion that he 
has certainly indulged his chant this 
time on our account. But why does 
he indulge it at all? We have ob- 
served a titmouse with his feathers 
raised upon his head while he 
chanted his ‘* Chickadee-dee-dee !’’ 
with an emphasis that scemed to 
breathe unmistakable anger. If this 
is his way of hurling defiance at his 
real or imaginary enemies, he is, ap- 
parently, very much of the time out 
of temper. The chant which has 
given him a name appears to be a 
vocal feature of all seasons of the 
year. Yet this bird also has a soft 
refrain of two notes—one higher and 
one lower—which he sings betimes 
in summer and winter, to the delight 
of our ear. 

A blue jay screams from a high 
treetop, but he is apparently too 
busy with his own affairs to convey 
an impression of interest in the hum- 
bler matters of the earth below. 
The blue jay is an active bird, seem- 
ingly ever hopping from bough to 














MIDNIGHT 


bough or flitting from tree to tree. 
Like the titmouse, he stays with us 
all the year, and he also screams, ap- 
parently, in every season. Yet differ- 
ent birds seem to have a more re- 
stricted range of vocal tones in win- 
ter than in summer. It may be that 
in winter these birds utter only those 
notes that imply a struggle for exis- 
tence, while in summer they have a 
greater latitude of purpose and voice. 

In winter in this region a wood- 
pecker will chirp loudly and shrilly 
from a tree where he clambers up, 
down, and around in search for a grub 
or two in the dead wood of a defunct 


branch. He stays with us the year 


round. Occasionally a hawk will 
scream from the higher regions of 
the air, but not often. Now and 


then a crow will caw from the top of 
a tree, and then he is popularly es- 
teemed the harbinger of a warm wave 
of the atmosphere. doubt- 
less, because here in New Hampshire 
we are only a 


This is, 


relatively short dis- 
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tance from the ocean, by whose brink 
the crow can easily abide all winter 
if he chooses. Being often by the 
sea and in comparative proximity to 
his summer haunts, he is tempted to 
fly inland betimes. In the instance 
of one of his wintry visits the sound 
of his familiar caw is a cheerful re- 
minder of the returning warm sea- 
son, and its associations easily afford 
a conception of prophecy. 

We homeward. As 
we pass a cluster of young pines we 
hear a ‘* Quit!’’ a number of 
ruffed grouse whirr away on wings 


now return 


and 
of thunderous sound. The grouse is 
bird and _ flies 
quickly on the approach of danger. 
Hark! a peculiar sharp yelp is heard 
on the hillside. A fox barks. We 
are not interested enough to contem- 
plate the motive. 

This the sky is 
heavily curtained with dark, the owl 
will likely enough hoot in the forest, 
but we shall not be out. 


apparently a timid 


evening, when 


REVERIES. 


December 31, 1901. 


By W. A. Rogers. 
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I’m listening for the midnight chime 
For nineteen hundred two 


Which ends the old year’s lease of time 
And ushers in the new. 


Back through its threescore years and ten 
My soul with memory strays, 

To those who passed from human ken 
Along those by-gone days. 


An army of those spectres comes 


To meet my searching view, 
Like solemn beat of muffled drums 
They greet the lingering few. 
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On borrowed time my lease I hold, 
And list the muffled oar 

That soon or late through waters cold 
Shall seek the shadowy shore. 

To-morrow brings my natal day, 
And faithful memory turns 

To childhood’s hour so far away, 
Whose vestal fire still burns. 

[ follow on with eager pace 
Through youth's bright sunny hours, 

Where manhood’s shadows interlace 
Those ever vine-wreathed bowers, 

And on and on through gathering years 
Whose mile stones mark the time, 

Along the path of hopes and fears 
Now reft of manhood's prime. 

Those joyous hours have passed away, 
And youth's bright hopes have fled, 

Yet o’er my soul they hold their sway 
With memories of the dead. 

Across the darksome river's tide 
The shadowy boatman pale 

Has borne the loved ones from our side, 
Where none may lift the veil. 

But leave, my soul, the shadowy past, 
The present hour is thine; 

Thy westering sun, though gliding fast, 
Is bright in life’s decline. 

Around thee shine the joys of home, 
With loving hearts to cheer, 

Past joys are fleeting as the foam 
To those that greet thee here. 

Adown life’s smooth declivity, 
’Mid peaceful scenes I glide, 

The sweet songs of nativity 
Still drifting down the tide. 

’Mid ‘* pastures green ’’ I lie me down, 
By ‘‘ waters still’’ am led, 

I need no Lethean stream to drown 
Life’s sorrows quickly sped. 

In happiness I bide my time, 
My cup with joy runs o'er, 

With pleasure list the midnight chime 
Nor dread the muffled oar. 


ele 














REVEREND 


CONCORD S FIRST 


poe HE 


G 


subject of this sketch 


was descended from an 





ancient and honorable 
family, and is presumed 
WJ 7 » ° 
to be of Norman origin 
The first of that name in England 


was Sir Richard Coffyn, Knight, 


who accompanied William the Con- 


queror on his invasion of that coun- 
try in 1066 

Sir Richard held th ink of 
general in the army The land 
received by him from the king were 


borders of the river Severn 


upon the 


descended in direct li: in 


for 


and have le 


1 


the family upwards of seven hun- 
dred years. 

The Con first 
preacher which is here given back to 
Peter Coffyn, 
enough to answer our purpose. It is 
like Coffin’? (Nathan- 


iel’, Tristram’, 


genealogy of ord’s 


in England, is far 
Enoch 


7. 


Newbury, 


this: 
Tristram, Peter’) 
Mass., 
at 
August 


was born in Feb- 


ruary 7, Graduated Har- 


1714; 


1696. 


vard college, died 
7, 1728. He married 
Mehitable Moody. had 
four children. All died before reach- 
ing maturity. His father 


Nathaniel Coffin 


January 5, 
1716, They 
was Hon. 
dea- 
and clerk of 
also representative to the 
General Court three years, 
Councillor of the 


of Newbury, 
con of the first church, 
the town, 
1719-'21, 
Province in 1730, 
and Special Justice of the Court of 


I; NOCH 


COFFIN. 


REACHER, 1726-'28. 


Common 
1734. 


Pleas for Essex county in 
Two 
Enoch Coffin and 
graduated at Har- 


He had eight children. 
of them, the Rev. 
Samuel B. Coffin, 


vard college. He died in 1749, aged 





eighty. Upon the tombstones of 
his grandfather and grandmother in 
the ‘‘ First Parish Burying Ground ’”’ 
are these inscriptions 
i Trist NV 
g t ] Chi Ne v 
I) ve “ ] ] 
©) rtl sedag yz 
( ss he faith a 
\r << 7 Vv 
He was made a freeman of the 
colony April 29, 1668. Elected rep- 
resentative in 1695, 1700, 1701, and 
1702 Also, 
| € memory Mrs. Judith, late virtuous 
wit eac. Tr am Coffin Esqr, who hav 
g ed to see 177 of her children and chi 
iren’s children to the 3d generation, died De 
&7 ged * 
Grave, sober, faithful, fruitful vine was she 


\ rare exar nple of true piety, 
Widow'd awhil 


With her dear husband in her Savior’s brest. 


le she wayted wisht for rest, 


Enoch’s 


Tris- 
Parish, 


great-grandfather, 


tram, was born in Brixham 


County of Devon, England, in 1609, 


and came to this country in 1642 
of the success of 
he being 


with his mother 


account, it is said, 


Oliver Cromwell, firm 


Loyalist, 


a 
wife, two 


sisters, and five children. The de- 
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scendants of ‘Tristram were very 
numerous—indeed there were born 
between the years 1652 and 1728, 
1,582 children, of whom 1,128 were 
living at the latter date. 

Hon. Peter Coffin, Esquire, the 
eldest son of the above, born in 1630, 
was a prominent man in those days, 

-he was Judge of His Majesty's 
Superior Court of Jurisdiction, and 
first member of His Majesty's Coun- 
cil of the Province. He lived in 
Dover, N. H., and Exeter, where he 
died on March 21, 1715, aged eighty- 
five years. 

From Tristram and Peter are de- 
scended all of the name of Coffin 
along the Merrimack valley. 

Joshua Coffin, great grandson of 
Nathaniel, born October 12, 1792, on 
the old homestead, died June 24, 
1864. Was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth college and a noted schiool- 
master. Was town clerk of New- 


bury for seven years, and justice of 
the peace for the county of Essex. 
In the old mansion where he was 
born and died he collected the mate- 
rial for and prepared his History of 
Newbury, published in 1845. 

The ‘Quaker Poet,’’ Whittier, 
was one of his pupils and friends, 
and refers to him in the lines ad- 
dressed ‘‘ To my old Schoolmaster.’’ 


I,—the man of middle years, 

In whose sable locks appears 
Many a warning fleck of gray, 
Looking back to that far day, 
And the primal lessons, feel 
Grateful smiles my lips unseal, 
As, remembering thee, I blend 
Olden teacher, present friend, 
Wise with antiquarian search 
In the scrolls of State and Church 
Named on history's title-page 
Parish clerk, and justice sage ; 
For the ferule’s wholesome awe 
Wielding now the sword of law. 


Tradition asserts, so says Currier 
in his history of ‘‘Ould Newbury,’’ 


TIRE 
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‘that the centennial anniversary of 
the settlement of the town was cele- 
brated in the front yard of the ‘old 


Coffin house,’ beneath the shade 
of a lofty elm, remarkable for its 
great size and graceful shape. This 


noble elm, with its widely extended 
branches, was one of the prominent 
landmarks for miles around; it served 
as a guide for vessels entering or 
leaving the harbor.’’ This monarch 


of trees was struck by lightning 
several times and finally cut down 
about 1885. This ancient and mag- 
‘* old 
at the North End, Con- 


H., perhaps a scion of the 


nificent tree reminds us of the 
Coffin elm,’’ 
cord, N. 
Newbury elm, set out by Captain 
Enoch Coffin, a branch of this great 
also known as the 


family, in 1782, 


‘‘ Webster elm,’’ as it was planted 
the year of Daniel Webster's birth. 
This the 
Coffin homestead, a grand and ma- 


stands to-day on former 


jestic tree outlined against the sky in 


Two 


form of strength and beauty. 


large elms now stand on the Coffin 
homestead in Newbury, planted by 
Joseph Coffin, one in 1792, when his 
son Joshua, the historian, was born, 
the other in 1794, 
Thomas was born. 
Rev 
now more fully consider, was born in 


when his son 


Enoch Coffin, whom we will 


the old, big Coffin house which still 
stands in Newbury, erected upwards 
of two hundred and fifty years ago. 
A fine picture of this ancient man- 
sion here appears, taken from Cur- 
‘Ould Enoch 
was evidently not of a robust con- 
stitution, 


rier’s Newbury.”’ 


for we learn that he re- 
Dunstable 


as a successor of Rev. Thomas Weld, 


ceived a call to settle in 


but was obliged to decline in conse- 
quence of ill health. Feeling, per- 
haps, the need of an invigorating 
expedition into the forests, and find- 


ing anew home among New Hamp- 


shire’s health-giving hills, he ar- 
ranged to leave Newbury. We see 


by the records of the proprietors of 
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Penny Cook, that on the 17th of 
January, 1726, the ‘*Great and 
General Court’’ of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, decided to set 
apart ‘‘ Penny-Cook Plantation’’ as a 
township, in answer to a petition of 
the previous June. On the second of 
February following, the committee 
of the general court met at the house 
of Ebenezer Eastman, in Haverhill, 
for the purpose of admitting settlers 
to the township of Penny Cook. In 
this they proceeded with great cau- 
tion ‘‘in order to the admitting of 
such as shall be thought most suit- 
able.’’ After much inquiry and 
examination the requisite number of 
one hundred was obtained. Here 
in this careful selection of the first 
settlers of Concord, men of worth 
and high character, we see was laid 
the foundation of a strong, upright, 
moral community. Among the early 
applicants and who was accepted, 
was the Rev. Enoch Coffin, then a 
young preacher of Newbury. On 
the seventh of February the com- 
mittee of the court voted ‘* to appoint 
surveyors, and chainmenu to attend 
them when they should go to allot 
the said tract of land into one hun- 
dred and three shares, according to 
order.’’ Thursday, May twelfth, 
‘*Early in the morning, the com- 
mittee begun their journey from 
Haverhill, in order for Penny Cook, 
being attended by twenty-six per- 
sons, including the Surveyors, Chain- 
men, and such of the intending 
settlers as were disposed to take a 
view of the Lands.’’ With these 
went the Rev. Enoch Coffin, as chap- 
lain of the expedition into the wilder- 
ness. Says Moore in his Annals of 
Concord, 1824, ‘‘ The settlers of 
Penny Cook, like those of all the 


older towns, strictly observed the 
religious institutions of their fathers. 
Rev. Enoch Coffin, of Newbury, 
Mass., accompanied them on their 
first visit to their new lands.’’ Late 
on Friday afternoon, the party ar- 
rived and ‘‘Encamped on a piece of 
Intervale Land, or plain, called 
Sugar Ball plain.’’ On Saturday 
they proceeded with their surveys of 
the ‘‘township according to the 
General Court's oider.’’ 

‘Sabbath day, May 15th. This 
day Mr. Enoch Coffin, our Chaplain, 
performed divine Service both parts 
of the day. Fair and Cool.’’ John 
Wainwright, Esq., clerk, has most 
graphically related in his journal the 
details of this journey, which most 
fortunately has been preserved, and 
from which I have been able to 
quote. So, as stated above, on the 
Sabbath day, May 15th, 1726, was 
held the first religious service in 
Concord, or even in central New 
Hampshire, the Rev. Enoch Coffin, 
preacher. 

To commemorate this important 
event, there was erected, on Sugar 
Ball Bluff, over-looking the beautiful 
plain where the first settlers en- 
camped and held their religious ser- 
vice, a neat and substantial granite 
monument. This was dedicated Oc- 
tober 26, 1899, at the fifty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Concord Con- 
gregational Union, at which an ad- 
dress was given by the Hon. Joseph 
B. Walker; John C. Thorne present- 
ing the report of the work as chair- 
man of the committee of the Union. 

The monument, which is of Con- 
cord granite of fair proportions, as 
seen in the accompanying illustration, 
stands some seven feet in height, and 
is erected in Memorial park, a plot 
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of ground comprising about three- 


fourths of an acre. It bears this 


inscription : 


On the interval below this spot a com 
mittee of the General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay, their surveyors and attendants there 
present to locate and survey the Plantation of 
Penny Cook, conducted the first religious ser 
vice ever held in the central part of New 
Hampshire, on Sunday, May 1 1726. Rev 
Knoch Coffin, Preacher 


53 


i 


On the obverse it is inscribed 


Erected by the Congregational Societies of 
Concord, October, 1s90 


At the meeting of the committee 
at Andover, Mass., February 7th 


‘ 
and 8th, 1726, for the drawing of 
lots for the land at Penny Cook, we 
find that the first name on the list of 


1The last line, “Rev. Enoch Coffin, Preacher 
has been cut upon the monument, in justice to the 
facts, since the photograph was taken for the above 
half-tone illustration. 


I 2 i. 
Pot [oe £3 
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the one hundred and three intending 
settlers, was that of Enoch Coffin. 
He drew No. 36 ‘‘ House Lot,’’ of 
one and one half acres, located at the 
extreme south end of the Main street: 
also No. 26 the ‘‘Home Lot,’’ of 
about seven acres on the interval, in 
the section designated as the ‘‘ Great 
Plain.’’ There is no doubt that the 


f 


f 
d 


Reverend Mr. Coffin located in the 
town, being one of the original pro- 
prietors, and that he was employed 
to minister to the settlers. He 
preached more or less to the people 
for some two years, for, consulting 
the records again, we read ‘‘ That at 
a meeting of the proprietors held at 
Bradford, Mass., March 12, 1729, it 
was voted: That the sum of four 
pounds be allowed and paid unto the 
heirs of the Reverend Enoch Coffin, 
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deceased, for his preaching and per- 
forming divine service at Penny 
Cook, in full discharge.’’ He was 
not Concord’s first minister, but was 
its first preacher. The Rev. Timo- 
thy Walker was settled as the first 
regular minister of the town Novem- 
ber 18, 

That Mr. Coffin well and faithfully 


performed the 


730. 


duties of his high 


office there is no question. 


He was, 
however, obliged to lay down his 
work, after a short service 
Master, at the early age of thirty-two 


for his 


years, and passed on to his reward. 
We cherish his memory as one of the 
religious pioneers of his time, and 
Concord owes him honor and rever- 
ence for his faith and works within 
her borders. 
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A SONG OF 


By Charl 


THE 


SNOWY HILLS. 


The hills are white and the heart is light 


And the warm blood pulses free ; 


Then away, away, o'er the hills away, 
For youth and love have met to-day, 


And life is a-tingle with ecstasy. 


Hurrah, heigh ho! 


Let the north winds blow, 


For love warms the heart with a tender glow. 


The hills are white and the heart is light 


And joys press full and free ; 


Then away, away, o’er the hills away, 


For love's sweet dream come true to-day, 


And the sleigh bells tinkle with melody. 


Hurrah, heigh ho! 


Let the north winds blow, 


For love warms the heart with a tender glow. 


The hills are white and the heart is light 


And life’s crown is won for me; 


Then away, away, o’er the hills away, 


For love and joy clasp hands to-day, 


And the pulses tingle with ecstasy. 


Hurrah, heigh ho! 


Let the north winds blow, 


For love fills the heart with a joyous glow. 
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@aISS MARY PICKERING 
iH THOMPSON was born in 
Durham, N. H., Novem- 
ber 19, she died at 
her residence in that town, June 6, 
1594. 


€zer 





1525; 


She was a daughter of Eben- 
and Jane Demerit Thompson. 





Her paternal grandfather was Judge 


Ebenezer the distin- 
and patriot of the 


Revolutionary period in New Hamp- 


Thompson, 
guished citizen 


shire, a man who was a leader among 
the leaders in that great contest with 
the British government, and who ren- 
dered his 
native state after it had won its inde- 


distinguished service to 
pendence and while it was passing 
through the organizing process pre- 
paratory to taking its place as a full- 
fledged and successful state in the 
American Union. 

Ebenezer Thompson was descended 
from the first settlers of old Dover, 
which constituted the present towns 
of Dover, Durham, Somersworth, Rol- 
linsford, Madbury, Lee, and Newing- 


ton. Miss Thompson was also con- 
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Me 


nected by ancestry with several of 


the leading old families of New 
Hampshire, and her character and 
life show conclusively that good 


blood and good breeding are essen- 
tial qualities in a successful career, 
for such was that of Miss Thompson, 
who ranks second to no other woman 
in New Hampshire in literary abili- 
ties, and who was incontestably the 
most eminent woman ever born in 
the town of Durham, or old Dover. 
At the early age of three and a 
half years she commenced attending 
school in her native town and con- 
tinued to attend the public and the 
private schools of Durham village till 
she was fifteen years old. She easily 
mastered all that those schools could 
give her, so that in the spring of 
1840 the Adams 
Female academy at Derry, where she 


she was sent to 


remained one year. During that time 
an academy had been organized and 
put in operation at Durham; as it 
was more convenient, she 
from 


returned 
Derry and home 


institution, which had a popular and 


entered the 


successful career for nearly two dec- 
ades following. At this school she 
easily took the front rank and held it 
till she left for Mt. Holyoke Female 
seminary, where she graduated with 
honor in 1845. Mr. Berry, principal 
of the Durham academy, said that 
she was the most brilliant student 
in the school during her attendance 


there. Her Mt. Holyoke diploma 
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was signed by that distinguished 
founder of the school, Mary Lyon, 
who was the first educator to open 
the way for the higher education of 
women. 

After graduation Miss Thompson 
remained at home a year, dovoting 
her time to general reading and do- 
mestic duties. January 4, 1846, she 





was admitted to the Congregational 
church in Durham, the distinguished 
Rev. Alvan Tobey being pastor. A 
few days later she left for South 
Hadley to pursue a post-graduate 
course in Mt. Holyoke seminary for 
the purpose of preparing herself for 
teaching, Miss Lyon urging her to 
take that step. 

After remaining there six months, 
on the recommendation of Miss Lyon, 
she was given the position of teacher 
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of mental and moral sciences in the 
Oakland Female seminary located at 
Hillsborough, Ohio, about fifty-six 
miles from Cincinnati. While at this 
school she was corresponding secre- 
tary of the Missionary society, which 
shows the deep interest she felt in 
religious matters. 
cessful in 


She was so suc- 
her work that Governor 
Slade gave her an urgent invitation 
to leave and teach in 
but she declined; 
March 29, 


Indiana, 
she left Oakland 
1847, to accept a more 
desirable position in a school at Ab- 
erdeen, Ohio. 

April 9, 1847, Miss Thompson 
asked for a letter of dismissal from 
the Congregational church in Dur- 
ham, and a letter of recommendation 
to the Presbyterian church in Mays- 
ville, Kentucky. 
across the Ohio river from Aberdeen. 


This town is just 


Rev. Mr. Tobey, the pastor of the 


Durham church, was exceedingly 
rigid in his anti-slavery views, and 
would not fellowship with any Chris- 
tian society which upheld, or in any 
way recognized, slavery as 

about that the 


refused to 


right ; 
Dur- 
grant Miss 
Thompson's requests for a letter of 


hence it came 
ham church 
dismissal and a letter of recommen- 
dation, on the ground ‘‘that Mays- 
ville is in a slave state, and the Pres- 
byterian church there /Avodadly 
members who are slave holders.”’ 

Miss Thompson was a proud spir- 
ited, independent woman of twenty- 
two years; this refusal aroused her 
as she never was aroused before; she 
began to study and think for herself; 
the result was that during the sum- 
mer of 1847 a great change took 
place in her religious views, and she 
turned from the Protestant to the 
Roman Catholic church; as she ex- 


has 
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pressed it, she ‘‘turned to the Church 
of all ages, to the one so much ca- 
lumniated, but still the mother of the 
faithful, still pure in doctrine and 
filled with wholesome discipline.’’ 
She was prompt to act in accord- 
ance with her radical change of re- 
ligious views, and August 31, 1847, 
entered the Notre Dame con- 
Cincinnati, Ohio. While 
there she was baptized and confirmed 
by the Right Reverend Bishop Pur- 
cell, and approached the sacraments 
of Penance and Holy Eucharist. At 
the end of three weeks she returned 


she 


vent at 


to Aberdeen, where she remained till 
November 15, 1847, when she again 
returned to the convent at Cincinnati. 
At Christmas of that year she took 
the white veil for two years, when 
she was known as ‘‘ Mary Xavier.”’ 
She returned to Durham after May 
19 and before July 2, 1848. Novem- 


ber 6, 1849, she was in Louisville, 
Ky., on her way to Texas, where she 
engaged in teaching in the Ursuline 
convent at Galveston; in this insti 
tution she was called ‘‘ Sister M. de 
St. Ignace.’’ She left Texas prior 


to October, 1851, when she was in 
Louisville, Ky. In February, 1852, 
she was at Portsmouth, N. H. 
the following month 


Durham. 


, and 
she spent at 
This change of religious 
views surprised her friends in Dur- 
ham and New Hampshire, and 
caused a great amount of talk among 
all classes as such a thing was un- 
heard of this 
nity. 


before in commu- 

Miss Thompson was elected vice- 
principal of St. Mary’s Female semi- 
nary, St. Mary’s Co., 
September 30, 1852; 


Maryland, 
she accepted 
the position and remained there one 
academic year as teacher of French, 
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arithmetic, philosophy, 


history, geography, 


astronomy, 
and grammar. 
This was a pretty large position for 
one person to fill, but she did the 
work to the satisfaction of her pa- 
trons and resigned July 31, 1853, and 
returned to her home in 
where she remained till February, 
1854, when she left for New York 
and sailed for Europe on the 16th. 


Durham, 





Miss Thompson was now twenty- 
eight years old; a brilliant scholar, 
an accomplished linguist, strong in 
her religious convictions, and vigor- 
ous in her defense of what she be- 
lieved was right. Her passport from 
New York for Europe is dated Jan- 
uary 21, 1854, and it gives the reader 
a clear-cut description of her per- 
sonal appearance, as follows: 

‘‘Age, 28 years; 
eight inches; dark; nose, 
rather small; mouth, medium size; 
hair, dark; complexion, dark; face, 
small.’’ 

Leaving New York February 16, 


stature, 5 feet 
eyes, 
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qeerr. 


iil 


senna ® ays 


- er 


Sa 


the 
February 26, 


she reached English Channel, 
arriving at 
February 28. 
the convent 


Havre, 
She entered 
at Au Prieuré Auch, 
April where she 
known as de St. Edmond. 
Later she was stationed at other con- 
vents on the continent. 
St. Orens Priory, August 9g, 
also in September of that year, as 
appears by her letters. October 1, 
1856, she was at the monastery of 
the Holy Family, Toulouse, France. 
October 8, she had a daguerreotype 


France, 


France, 17, was 


Marie 


She was at 
1556, 


taken at that place, dressed as a nun, 
and it gives a good idea of her per- 
sonal appearance at that time. Soon 
after this she left for home, arriving 
in New York November 8, and in 
Durham November 12, where she re- 
mained about three months. 

After having a good rest in the 
paternal mansion, and among her old 
friends and girlhood scenes, she took 
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a trip which extended as far as New 
Orleans, whence she arrived home 
November 2, 1857. She resided in 
Durham the next two years, having 
purchased the Oliver C. Demerit 
house, in the village, which remained 
her home till her death in 1894. Her 
mother resided there till her death in 
1869. In this house was done the 
larger part of her literary work, most 
of which appeared in Roman Catho- 
lic publications, hence was never 
known by the general reading public, 
Had she written for the popular mag- 
azines of the day her brilliant quali- 
ties, as a writer, would have won for 
her a high place in general litera- 
ture. When the Civil War broke out, 
the patriotic blood of her ancestors, 
which flowed in her veins, aroused 
all her energies and sympathies for 
the Union cause. She offered her 
services as nurse in the army, while 


visiting at Bristol, in Bucks county, 
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Penn. She received a reply from 
Miss Dix, thanking her for her prof- 
fered services, but saying she was not 
needed at that date, June 3, 1861. 
She remained in Durham, engaged 
in literary work, till October, 1873, 
when she again went abroad and re- 
mained on the continent of Europe 
nearly four years, returning to New 
York in June, 1877. She improved 
this time in travel and study, which 
greatly enlarged her already rich at- 
tainments and culture. 
and 


Her letters 
memoranda show that she was 
at the following places: She sailed 
from Boston October 4, 1873; 
Liverpool October 19; 
October 20 


was in 
London from 
to November 3; Paris 
November 11 to 28; Rome Decem- 
ber 1 to January 19, 1874; Paris Feb- 
ruary 9 to 15; 
1 to April 6; 


Florence from March 
Venice April 8 to 16; 
Milan April 17 to 21; Lac de Como 
April 21, 22; Verona April 22; Bo- 
logne April 23, 24; Ravenna April 25; 
Loreto April 26 to 28; Assisi April 
29, 30, May 1; 
Canto May 7, 8; Piso May 10, 11; 
Genoa May 11, 12; May 


I9, 20; 


Perouse May 1, 2; 


Geneva 
Marseilles May 
Lourdes May 21 to 23; Pau Septem- 
ber 10; 


2 Ww 10; 


Rocamadour April 18, 1875; 
Clermont April 28, 29; 


29, 30 ; 


Le Puy April 
Lyons May 2 to 5; Cleury 
May 7; Bourg May 8 to 10; Armecy 
May 19; Lausanne May 21; 


bourg May 21, 22; 


Fri- 
Bern May 22, 
23; Einsiedeln May 27; Zurich May 
27, 28; Munchen May 29 to June 2; 
Prag June 3 to 5; Dresden June 5 to 
19; Berlin June 19 to 25; Frankfort 
June 27, 28; Heidelberg June 28, 29; 
Mainz June 30, July 1; Colon July 1 
to 3; Bruxelles July 3 to 5; Rotter- 
dam July 10; Amsterdam July 11 to 
13; La Hague July 13 to15; Amers 
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July 15 to 18; Ghent July 19 to 22; 
Amiens July 21 to 23; Paris July 25 
to August 23; Toulouse October 6; 
Au Prieuré, in a convent, till Janu- 
ary, 1876. She then commenced her 
travels again and the memorandum 
shows that she was at the following 
places at the dates given: 

At Sevilla January 15 to 17, 1876; 
Cordova January 18; Granada Jan- 
uary 19, 20; Toledo January 24; Mi- 
randa February 3; Zaragoza Febru- 
ary 16 to 18; Barcelona February 22, 
23; Auch June 24; Luxembourg Octo- 
ber 3; Avignon October 6to8; Arles 
October 8 to 10; Marseilles October 
11, 12; Cannes October 15; 
October 17; 


Geneva 
Lucca October 20, 21; 
Orvieto October 21, 22; 
October 

1877; 


Rome from 
1876, to January 23, 
Naples January 30; Casino, 
Parine, April 28; Florence April 23 
to 29; Milan April 30 to May 3; 
Grenoble (Alps) May 4; Geneva 
May 7 to 10; Paris May 12 to June 
2; London June 8 to 16; 
returned to 


Ps 
23, 


thence she 
New York and to her 
home in Durham, where she arrived 
about the first of July, 1877. 

The above list of places and dates 
shows what a busy woman she was 
during nearly four years she was 
abroad; she was in the prime and 
vigor of middle age; she was a 
woman of culture and of keen ob- 
servation before taking this extended 
sojourn abroad; hence she was in 
condition mentally to reap all the 
fruit such intercourse, observation, 
and study could impart to any one; 
she was not a mere sight-seer and 
pleasure-seeker, but a close student 
of all that came in her way. The 
result was that when she settled 
down to literary work, at her home 
in Durham, in 1877, she was the best 
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cultured woman in New Hampshire, 
and but few men were her peers in 
literary accomplishments. 

From 1877 to 1885 she was a regu- 
lar and voluminous contributor for 
the Catholic World and other Roman 
Catholic publications. From 1885 
till her death in June, 1894, she was 
engaged, much of the time, in local 


historical and biographical studies, 


the results of which were ‘‘ The 
Landmarks in Ancient Dover,’’ 
a biography of her great grand- 
father, Judge Ebenezer Thompson. 
The first named of these works re- 
quired a vast amount of research in 
the old records, and in the gathering 
up of family traditions; it is invalua- 


and 


ble as a book of reference, and is 
marvelously interesting for every one 
who cares anything about the history 
of old Dover and New Hampshire. 

She published ‘*Memoir of 
Judge Ebenezer Thompson ”’ 
It received 
notices among which are the follow- 
ing : 

D. G. Haskins, Jr., A. M., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in the New “ngland 
Bibliopolist for January, 1887, says: 
‘*Miss Mary P. Thompson has now 
contributed, in an elegant pamphlet 
of eighty-four pages, a genealogical 


her 
in 1886. 
numerous and favorable 
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memoir that will 
addition to 
history. 


aud biographical 
valuable New 


Hampshire 


prove a 
Miss Thomp- 
son is an accomplished and graceful 
writer, and has all the perseverance 
and enthusiasm in research and the 
caution in statement of the thorough 
historical student.’’ 

Rev. A. H. Quint, D. 
‘Tt is a very valuable contribution 


D., said: 


to our history, as well as a careful 
literary and historical work.’’ 
Ex-Gov. Charles H. Bell, the his- 
torian of Exeter, the able jurist, the 
learned antiquarian, and a gentleman 
of the purest judgment in such mat- 
ters, sent Miss Thompson a personal 
letter highly commending her work. 
Major A. B. 
tary of state, 


Thompson, then secre- 
and many others also 
sent her letters of commendation. 

Miss Thompson was a member of 
several historical societies, among 
them being the Dover Historical So- 
ciety and the Prince Society of Bos 
ton. 

Having become intensely inter- 
matters while 
gathering material for the ‘“ Memoir,” 
she next published, in 1888, “ Land- 
Ancient Dover and the 
Towns Which Have Sprung There- 
from.’’ 

David Greene Haskins, Jr., A. M., 
of Cambridge, in a review of this 
work, said: ‘* This little volume is 
a valuable contribution to the local 
history of New Hampshire and will 
be hailed with great satisfaction by 
all who are interested in the antiqui- 


ested in_ historical 


marks in 


ties of the towns originally forming a 


part of Dover. The author, 
Miss Thompson, an accomplished and 
very careful student of local history 
has, in these pages, given a descrip- 
tion,’’ ete. . . ‘*The book is a 
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monument of patient and conscien- 
tious labor.’ ‘Miss Thomp- 
son has rendered a great service to 
The 


idea of the work is an excellent one, 


the history of her native town. 


and the example should be followed 
in every old town in the county."’ 
The same writer, in a review of a 
second and more complete edition of 
which 


the ‘‘ Landmarks,’’ was pub- 


lished in 1892, said The present 

the 
Historical Society, at whose request 
it had 
trated with a map of the region de- 
Miss Thomp- 
son is entititled to the gratitude of 
all the old 
unique and valuable contribution to 
the 


wished 


volume is dedicated to Dover 


been prepared. It is illus- 


scribed, and two plans 


sons of Dover for this 


local history, and it is to be 
that 
find 


other: historic towns 


might and 


willing to do a similar work for them.” 


persons competent 


In 1890 Miss Thompson published 
in the Catholic World 
‘The Anti-Catholic 
Hampshire,’’ (20 pages), 


(magazine ) 
New 
and ‘‘ The 
Catholic Church in New Hampshire.” 
(14 the 
Dover Republican, the ‘*‘ Thompsons 


Laws in 


pages). In an article in 


of Durham,’’ July 30, 1895, the edi- 
referring to Miss Thompson's 

ae the and 
rarest collections of books and manu- 


tor 
said is one of finest 
scripts to be found in any private 
library in New Hampshire 
Miss Mary Pickering Thompson was 
a lady of rare scholarship and thor- 
oughly versed in the history of Dur- 
She had 
traveled abroad extensively and had 
collected books and manuscripts on 
every hand.’’ 

Miss Thompson bequeathed 
property to her nephew, 


Thompson of Durham. 
xxxii—3 


ham and New Hampshire. 


her 
Lucien 
Mr. Thomp- 
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son resides in the ancestral home, in 
which Miss Thompson was born, and 
he has built an the east 
of the old tkis 
annex is the library of Miss Thomp- 


annex on 
side mansion. In 
son, together with the photographs, 
pictures, and souvenirs gathered dur- 
ing years of foreign travel. 

The 


said 


same writer, June 6, 1894, 
She leaves a large library of 
rare and valuable works, also much 
matter in manuscript in regard to the 
history of Durham, she having been 
appointed by the town, we think, to 
prepare a history of that ancient 
town.”’ 

Miss Jennie M. Demeritt, in June, 
1894 (in an article in the Dover Ae- 
“With many beau- 
tiful souvenirs, books, pictures, and 
life 
abroad, she returned to live among 
To the peo- 
ple of Durham, Dover, and surround- 


other trophies of a successful 
early scenes. 


ing towns she will ever be of most 
worth for that precious gem of history, 
the ‘ Landmarks in Ancient Dover.’ 
Surely we must all feel a personal 
interest in the customs, traditions, 
and manners of life of our ancestors, 
who built these homes, laid out the 
winding roads, and made the country 
bloom in verdure and beauty. It is 
with a thrill of pride that we find all 
this brought out from the misty past, 


and recorded for the first time. Life 


> 
has fresher charms and renewed 
strength because of that known back- 


ground where 


fathers rest. 


the deeds of our 
None of us can be too 
grateful to the author, and all the 
more that she endured hours of rack- 
ing physical pain, overtaken as she 
was by disease, to be able to complete 
this priceless tribute to history and 
the people of her locality.’’ 
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THE GRANITE MONTHLY, 
zine. July, 1894, said: 
a rich 


maga- 
‘‘In her death 
information about 
New Hampshire's early days is lost 


store of 


to the state and its posterity.’’ 
Miss Mary Pickering Thompson 


died at her residence in Durham, 


Wednesday morning, June 6, 1894, 
aged sixty-eight years, six months, 
and seventeen days, and was buried 
in the Thompson burying-ground, 
where at least seven generations of 
the family have been interred 
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THE DEATHLESS HAND 


iristian king of Northumbria, slain in battle with the paganJking of Mer 


In his royal banquet chamber 
With his thanes and wisemen all, 
Brave King Oswald sat a-feasting, 
While rare music filled the hall. 


Proud and noble Saxon chieftains 
Feasted there beside their king ; 
Felt their hearts grow soft and kindly 
As they heard the minstrels sing. 


‘Midst the feasting and the music 
Rose a clamor from without— 
Cries of starving men and women 
Now a curse and now a shout. 
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Then the monarch spake, uprising 
From his gilded chair of state : 
‘Tis a wanton sin and evil 
That without my palace gate 


‘‘ Throng these crowds of starving people 
While we gaily banquet here. 
Liegemen, if you love your Master, 


Let us give them of our cheer.’’ 


So from out that banquet chamber 
King and thane bore viands rare ; 

Fed the clamoring, starving people 
Till they had the lion’s share. 


And King Oswald, in his fervor, 
Gave them of his palace plate ; 
Sent without the gold and silver 


Which had graced his royal state. 


Then good Aidan, stepping forward, 
Grasped the hand that served the gold ; 
‘* Never will the Lord forget thee ; 
Never shall this hand grow old.’’ 


Ruled King Oswald long and wisely 
O’er Northumbria’s rugged land ; 
Till he fell at last in battle 
’Neath King Penda’s pagan hand. 


Brutally they wrought their vengeance 
On the good king's lifeless form ; 

Cutting, rending and impaling, 
Leaving it to sun and storm. 


But they tell how long months after, 
When all else had passed beside, 
Still that hand of good King Oswald’s 
Gleamed as fair as when he died. 


Ah, all else may pass and perish, 
Kingly pomp and warrior’s meed ; 
But not time nor dissolution 
Can blot out a kindly deed. 


Ye 
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\ CURIOUS CHAPTER OF 


eA]: recent publication in 





London, by the Master 

of the Rolls, of the Co- 

|} lonial State Papers for 
1681-87, throws more 

light than has hitherto been attain- 


able on an obscure but famous pas- 
sage in the history of New Hamp- 
shire, when it was a small province 
of but four towns, yet with the same 
spirit of independence in its people 
which led it, so early in the Revolu- 
tion of 1775, to throw off the yoke of 
the house of Hanover, as it had re- 
nounced the house of Stuart nearly 
English 
volumes, together with the records, 
published 


a century before. These 
and unpublished, of the 


government of New Hampshire, 


which have been accumulating at 
Concord, the state capital, give occa- 
sion to write out fully the story of 
the persons concerned in the so-called 
Rebellion of 1683, or Gove'’s Rebel- 
lion. In fact, it was hardly more a 
rebellion of Gove, though he became 
its martyr and prophet, than of the 
whole landholding population of the 
colony, who had always been free- 
holders, and meant to remain so. 
Like the Rebellion of Bacon in Vir- 
ginia, a few years earlier, it was pro- 
voked by shameful misgovernment ; 
but, unlike that, it resulted in few pun- 
ishments, no executions for treason, 
and in a year or two, in the triumph 


of the popular party, of whom Gove 
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had been, as was thought at the time, 
But the 
event showed, as in the case of John 


the too hasty spokesman. 


3rown’'s attack on slavery in Kansas 
and Virginia, in our own time, that 
Edward Gove merely anticipated by 
a few years the certain progress of 
events, and thus connected his name 
with a revolution which he neither 
originated nor carried through. In 
its early stages, the New Hampshire 
overthrow of despotism was due, in 
part, to a much more illustrious Eng- 
lishman, whose life has lately been 
written — the Halifax, 
whom Macaulay praises so highly, 


Marquis of 


and who intervened in our affairs at 
a critical moment, as will be seen. 
George Savile, afterwards Marquis 
of Halifax, was a few years older 
than Edward Gove, who was also 
born in England between 1630 and 
1640, but came over to Charlestown 
with his father, John Gove, when a 
child, and first settled in Salisbury, 
near Newbury, where he married his 
wife, Hannah Titcomb. In 1653 he 
was one of the petitioners, along with 
Christopher Hussey and the three 
Sambornes of Hampton, for the pardon 
of Maj. Robert Pike, of Salisbury, 
who had offended the Lords Breth- 
ren of Boston by the freedom of his 
speech in behalf of religious liberty. 
About 1665 he had a large farm in 
that part of Hampton which is now 
Seabrook, and where some of his de- 
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He 
was a respected and influential citizen 


scendants have lived ever since. 


of the small colony, then governed 


from Massachusetts, as Maine was, 
-much against the wish of the gen- 
try of the Piscataqua region, who 
favored the Church of England and 
the These 


Champerin ON, 


restored Stuart family. 
Capt. 


who owned 


were Francis 
a great estate on Great 
Bay (from the name of which, Green 
land, the town in which it lay after- 
wards took its name), Henry Jocelyn 
of Maine, Rev. Robert Jordan, once 
of Falmouth, near Portland, but fin- 
ally of Great Island (now Newcastle), 


and Dr. Walter Barefoot, then of 
Dover, but afterwards of Great Is- 
land, where he owned a house, in 


The 


early commissioners of King Charles, 


which he died, late in 1688. 
Carr, Maverick, and Cartwright, who 
traversed the New Hampshire and 
Maine seacoast in 1664-'65, dispar- 
aging the rule of the Puritans, and 
setting up governments where they 
the 
church, found these gentry ready to 
furnish 


could, favorable to Anglican 
them with all manner of tes- 


timony the freeholders of 
New favor of 
the revived claim of Robert Mason, 


grandson of Capt. John Mason (who 


against 
Hampshire, and in 


began the first permanent settlement 
of the colony at Odiorne’s Point), to 
the over-lordship of all New Hamp- 
shire and the northern part of Massa- 
chusetts. Thus, in 1665, it was al- 
leged to these commissioners, not 
without some shadow of truth, that 
‘‘five or six of the richest men at 
Portsmouth have ruled and ordered 
all offices at their pleasure,’’—these 
being, by name, Richard and John 
Cutt, Elias Stileman, Nathaniel 
Fryer, and Bryan Pendleton. Joseph 
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the kinsman and 


the absentee 


Mason, agent of 


Robert, landlord, writ- 
ing to him in 1667, said that he knew 
Major Pike of that 


the magistrates of the Bay were then 
n » 


from Salisbury 


willing to restore to Mason the right 
‘* Pike would take 


pains to be one of three to end this 


of lands,—adding, 


rupture But nothing must be con- 
the 

and J 
Cutt, Mr. Fryer, Captain Pendleton, 
and Mr. 


for they would only confirn 


ceded to those ‘‘ men of best 


estate at Portsmouth,’ R. 
Stileman 
them- 


land 


his son, Elias 


selves in their own grants of 
which they have given to one anothet 
by the waterside, where 100 acres are 
worth 1,000 farther inland Joseph 
Mason further says that in this year 
there has been disposed of to two 
Mason, HKdward Hilton 
Walter Barefoot of 


two tracts of land on Lam 


friends of 
of Exeter, and 
Dover, 
pereel River, reserving a_ yearly 
rent to the Lord Proprietor (Robert 
Mason ) 

Who this Captain and Doctor Bare- 
foot was before coming to Dover about 


He 


was a jovial, land-speculating, dose- 


1660, does not clearly appear 


prescribing Englishman, given to 
profane swearing and lawsuits, who 
seems to have been educated in Eng- 
land, probably in medicine, and emi- 
grated first to Barbadoes, and then to 
New England, where his sister Sarah 
had his second wife, 
Thomas Wiggin, son of old Capt. 
Thomas 


married, as 


who was 
with John Mason 
in his enterprise at Little Harbor, 
and who himself had a patent, along 
with the Hiltons, for land on the 
other side of Great Bay from Champ- 
ernoon’s estate, in what is now Strat- 
ham. Young Thomas Wiggin's first 


Wiggin, 


some- 


how connected 
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wife had been a Dudley or Bradstreet, 

Simon Bradstreet's wife being Anne 
Dudley, daughter of the old governor 
of Massachusetts: but she died early, 
and he then married Sarah Barefoot, 


who outlived her picturesque brother, 


and: inherited a part of his estate in 
LOSQ Probably Barefoot settled in 
Dover because his brother-in-law was 
there, and, early in 16¢ the town of 
Dover granted ‘‘unto Capt. Walter 
sarefoot fourscore feet in breadth of 
flats below high-water mark, below 
the mark, and 24 foot of upland 

not intrenching upon any former 
grant: to be built upon within one 


whole year after the date hereof, or 


else to be void This appears to 
have been for a landing-place, with a 
view totrade,—and at the same town- 
meeting it was voted to grant Capt 
(son of the Major) Richard Waldron 
twenty-four feet of upland to ‘* join 
his former grant of flats at Sandy 


Point.’’ In the same vear (April 

1662), old Thomas Wiggin of 
Swampscot Patent (Stratham) and 
his son, Thomas, Jr., then of Dover, 


sold for 400 pounds to Barefoot, 


one half of their sawmill on Coche- 
with a half of all 


co River, buildings, 


grants, etc., connected therewith’ 


and half of 600 acres granted to 
Thomas, Sr., by Massachusetts: 


also, twenty acres of salt marsh near 
Sandy Point, but in Exeter. Besides 
this real estate, which set him up in 
business as a lumber dealer, Bare- 
foot, by the same deed, became half 
owner of ten mares, one colt, three 
oxen, and 
that he 


This purchase apparently made him 


three cows, — implying 


was also a stock breeder. 
a partner with his brother-in-law in 
and the 


town grant gave him a landing-stage 


sawmill pasturage, while 
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at Sandy Point reaching out to deep 
water. 

But this did not content the land- 
Jarefoot. In 
Harlakenden 
monds of Ipswich, Mass., brother-in- 
law of John Winthrop, J1 


speculating soul of Dr. 
1664 he inveigled Sy- 
afterwards 
governor of Connecticut, into an ex- 
change of lands, which was to give 
Barefoot several hundred acres of 
timber and mill privilege at what is 
This 
was a valuable tract, originally held 


now Wadleigh's Falls in Lee. 


by an Indian title, and thus described 


by Symonds the elder 





All t rm, by some lled Island 

I $ itainit 1g icres of land lying on 

he sides the r called La er Eel 

emptieth itself into the Great Bay 

wh twe tl meeting-} ses of Exe 

Dove vh farm « eth € 

- \ t town of Ex } g bought 

dy ands f 

é Sa 1 Ss ting 

es ve fore vas actually 

t e gove n ssachusetts, have 

g mie¢ I:xeter’s title 1 st 

Ar I hav 1 f Massachusetts, with 

the sent Mohermite, sagamore these 
irts 

It may have been to get a confir- 


dS 
mation of his very shaky title to a 


part of these Symonds lands that 


Barefoot and Edward Hilton, in 1667. 
obtained through Major Shapley of 
Great Island a Masonic grant of an 
estate, which was long in litigation, 
and finally passed out of Barefoot’s 
nominal ownership into that of Rob- 


1The original grant of this mill privilege to the 
elder Wiggin of Stratham (Swampscot) was made 
by Dover in 165s0,—Edward Starbuck, ancestor of 
many Nantucket Quakers, being then associated 
with Wiggin in the grant of ‘‘'a sawmill at the sec 
ond falls of Cocheco River, with accommodation of 
timber near adjacent. This timber land was ap 
parently a mile square. but at a sawmill granted to 
the elder Wiggin and Simon Bradstreet at Quam- 
phegan Falls (December §, 1652), the timber stood 
on land two miles long and a mile broad. These 
were very rich grants. 


* Here may seem to be some allusion to the very 
doubtful Wheelwright deed, but probably the Exe 
ter purchase was made between 38 and 1641 
when Massachusetts took control of New Hamp 
shire. 
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ert Wadleigh, an associate of Edward 
Gove in the uprising of 1683. 

Names long associated with the 
and 
Rockingham county early appear in 


cause of freedom justice in 
these contentions of the Stuarts and 
their church brethren with the sturdy 
Calvinists of Thus 
in 1668, the Maine landlords (Jocelyn, 
Champernoon, Jordan, etc.), complain 


New England. 


to their friends in England that one 
Peter Weare, a kinsman of President 
Meshech 
for 


Weare’s ancestors, ‘* who 


seditious practices was impris- 
oned by the Justices at York, but at 
night the doors were staved in by his 
confederates, and he was set free, 

he has been a principal actor in all 
But 
were the loyalists at Portsmouth and 


these disturbances.’’ neither 


in Maine without just grievances, 
and sometimes the freeholders joined 
with them in petitioning against the 
Lords Brethren at Boston and their 
rich supporters in New Hampshire, 
among whom were the Waldrons and 
Vaughans, as well as the Portsmouth 
merchants and their minister, Joshua 
Moody ; for in 1665 Anthony Brackett, 
John Pickering, John Sherborne, 
George Walton, John Berry, Joseph 
Atkinson, and John well- 
known ancestors of families in Ports- 
mouth, Greenland, and Newcastle, 
joined with Champernoon in thus 
addressing Carr, Cartwright, and 
Maverick, the king’s commissioners : 


Frost, 


For several years past we have been kept 
under the Massachusetts government by an 
usurped power, whose laws are derogatory to 
the laws of England, under which power five 
or six of the richest men of this parish (Ports 
mouth) have ruled, and ordered all offices; 
civil and military, at their pleasure, and none 
durst make opposition, for fear of great fines or 
long imprisonment. We have been denied in 
our public meeting the common prayer, sacra- 
ments, and decent burial of the dead, and also 
the benefit of freemen. 


And the people of Maine in 1680, 
after had 


bought out the right of Gorges and 


Massachusetts shrewdly 
the other heirs to Maine patents, and 
thus forestalled the king in making 
Maine a royal province, like New 
Hampshire,—‘‘do heavily complain 
that they are sold from man to man, 
like this 


time become a house- 


slaves in Algiers.’’ By 
Barefoot had 
holder in Portsmouth, and had bought 
Maine from 
Col. John 


One of his associates 


many acres of land in 


Captain Champernoon, 
Archdale, etc. 
certain 
Henry Greenland, also styled ‘* Dr.,"’ 


in such purchases was a 
and apparently a very worthless char- 
acter. He appears in an attempt in 
Richard Lockwood 
of Maine in a land suit; 


1663 to defraud 
in 1665 he 
testified maliciously against Richard 
Cutt of 
Greenland was involved in an effort 


Portsmouth, and in 1670 
to have piracy committed against Mr. 
Cutt, by the seamen of a trading ves- 
sel, the J/ermaiden, lying at the Isles 
William Sely, of the 
since ,so famous in New 
Hampshire under the modern name 
of ‘*‘ Cilley,’’ 
June, 1670: 


of Shoals 
family 


gave this testimony in 


That about the last week in May, Capt 
George Fountain was at my house, and did 
show himself to be troubled in spirit; and I 
seeing of it, did ask him the reason. And he 
told me that if he could meet with Henry 
Greenland he would run him through; and I 


asked him wherefore ? who told me that it was 
for abusing of his neighbors ; that the day be 
fore this the said Greenland was aboard the 
said Captain Fountain’s ship, and proposed to 
his men that they should carry the Wermaiden 
round to Portsmouth, seize Mr. Richard Cutt, 
who had spoken treason against the King, and 
cause him and his servants to carry down on 
their backs such money and goods as was to 
be found there—a sure purchase of 
pounds sterling. 


10,000 


Greenland was soon after forbid- 
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den to appear in the courts of York 


county, and disappears from later 


history, though he was 


1685. 


living at 

Another 
curious piece of testimony at this 
early period is that of another *‘ Cap- 
tain,’’ one John Littlebury, who said 
he was once governor of Holy Island, 


Barefoot’s death in 


near Berwick, on the Scotch coast, 


and in 1669 complained of Barefoot 
and others for injuring him in land 
letter to the 
Massachusetts General Court Little- 
bury alleged ‘‘ that in he had 
paid 300 pounds to John Mason and 


transactions. In a 


1631 


his associates in colonizing New 
Hampshire, Griffith Gardner and 


Thomas Eyres, as an adventure 
there, for which, in 1663, the sur- 
vivors, Gardner and Eyres, had 


agreed to give him a fourth part of. 


their property,—his promised share 
being 6,000 acres, but now he hath 
been deluded three years, to his great 
hindrance and damage, by Captain 
Champernoon, Major Shapleigh, Dr. 
Barefoot, and other grand incendi- 
aries to the present government ;”’ 
adding that ‘‘ Shapleigh hath lately 
made leases of lands for 
to Mr. Hilton of 
foot, and others.’ 


1.000 years 
Dr. Bare- 
This goes to show 


I xeter, 
that Barefoot was active on the side 
of Mason as early as 1666, and was 
therefore obnoxious to Massachusetts 
for political reasons, when, in March, 
1670, the Boston magistrates fined 
him twenty shillings for 
and horrid oaths,’’ and ordered him 
out of their jurisdiction. In regard 
to this affair, Richard Chamberlain, 
secretary of New Hampshire under 
the Stuart government, made this 
statement in 1683: 


‘* prophane 


The Massachusetts government, having 
usurped the province of New Hampshire, took 


> J 


upon itself to dispose of the land, and about 
1664 granted to Samuel Simonds 640 acres of 
land at Lamper Eel River. S. Simonds then 
granted to his son Sept. 
29, 1664, the said Harlakenden Simonds sold 
to Walter Barefoot 
Massachusetts title to be bad, obtained in 1667 
deed of from Maj. Nicholas 
Shapleigh, attorney to Robert Mason, proprie- 


320 acres thereof 


his share who, finding the 


a grant by 


sale 
tor; and being in possession of the land, spent 
In 1669 he sold the 
appurtenances to Robert Wad 


(of Exeter released all his 


upwards of 4700 upon it. 
land with its 
leigh , who, in 1671, 
right thereto to 


heavily bted. 


jarefoot, to whom he was 


inde In consideration of which, 
Barefoot granted him but 
Wadleigh, by government of 
Massachusetts, still kept possession, and 
foot could get 
Barefoot brought his action 


i general release, 
favor of the 
sare 


no relief In February, 1683 


against Wadleigh 
for recovery of the land and for damages, and 
produced sundry deeds in support of his title; 
whereas Wadleigh showed no title 


no defense, 


and made 
but simply said to the jury, "I 


leave my case with you; I hope you believe 
that I have a title to those lands, for it concerns 
you all The jury, after several hours’ con- 
sultation, found for Wadleigh, without any 


reason given. Barefoot thereupon appeals to 


the king and council. 

Barefoot, by his own letter to the 
Lords of Trade, March 6, 1683, had 
lived in New England ‘nearly five 
** con- 
nected by marriage with many fami- 
lies.'’ He, therefore, 
come over about 
the 


and twenty years,’’ and was 


must have 
1660,—perhaps, at 
but we have no 
record of his marriage here, and do 
His 
appeal was dismissed by the Privy 
Council, because Edward Randolph, 
whom he made his attorney, was 
absent when the case came up; and 
Wadleigh, whose sons had been in 
Gove's rebellion, but pardoned, came 
back from England triumphant; 
while the other colonists soon after 
escaped entirely from the exactions 
of Mason, the origin of whose claim 
may now be stated. 

The foundation of a colony on the 
Piscataqua under grants made to 


Restoration ; 


not know who his wife was. 
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Capt. John Mason, an old soldier and 
seaman of Elizabeth, is the 
initial point of the province and state 


Queen 
of New Hampshire; everything else 
in their history is the direct or in- 
of Mason’s act, or Ma 
He 
control the Hebrides in 


direct result 


son’s defect. commanded the 
fleet sent to 
1610, when twenty-four years old; 
New- 


remained six 


in 1615 he was governor of 


foundland, where he 
years. In this time he must have 
learned something of New England, 
and in the 
council for New England his grant 
of Mariana; in 1622, a grant of the 
province of Maine, 


1621 he received from 


neither of which 
resulted in anything practical. But 
in 1629 he was granted New Hamp- 
shire and Laconia, and in the inter- 
val from 1622~-'31 his agents and as- 
sociates had colonized the banks of 
he became 
which had 


made his grants, and vice-president 


the Piscataqua. In 


193 


a member of the council 


under the presidency of Robert Rich, 
Earl of Warwick; but 
death in 1635 might have been as 
prominent in the 
America as John 


and for his 

settlement of 
Winthrop. He 
died at the age of forty-nine, leaving 
grandchildren only for heirs; and 
during their long minority the suc- 
cess of the Puritan Revolution gave 
the advantage to Winthrop’s infant 
colony, and threw Mason’s into the 
arms of the Massachusetts leaders. 
Gorges’ and Mason’s followers were 
Royalists and inclined to the Church 
of England; they found no favor 
with the Parliament party, and be- 
fore Cromwell’s death, in 1658, New 
Hampshire and Maine seemed to be 
firmly held under the government of 
Massachusetts. 


The restoration of the Stuarts 





Charles IT, 
love for the 


slowly changed all this. 
like 
Puritans, 


his father, had no 


and hardly had he got 
fairly seated on the throne than he 
began to revive his father’s project 
of recalling the Massachusetts char- 
ter. As a preliminary, he favored 
the almost extinct claims of the heirs 
of Gorges and of Mason to control 
the provinces once allowed to their 
ancestors, but never effectively col- 
onized under their impulse. He sent 
over a special commission in 1663 to 
investigate and in some sort regulate 
the affairs of all New England; it 
remained in the country some years, 
and its weight of was 
in favor of the claims of the 
Mason heirs, and of the Church of 
England party among the divided 


colonists of Maine. 


influence 
thrown 


This commis- 
sion first gave an opening for the 
men in Portsmouth and Dover who 
disliked the Massachusetts control 
(established in 1641), and they did 
not allow the question to rest, until, 
in 1678, it was decided in England 


to make New Hampshire a royal 
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province and so terminate the rule of 
Massachusetts there. This decision 
was preceded by an opinion of Rains- 
ford and North, eminent judges in 


England, that the Massachusetts 
charter did not apply to the soil 


either of New Hampshire or Maine. 
the 
had bought out the 


Sut in meantime Massachusetts 
Gorges heirs, 
the 
Maine 


and thus defeated, for a time, 


king's purpose there,—and 


continued to be a part of Massachu- 


setts. New Hampshire was made a 
province, with a president and 
council of its own, in 1679; but 


from its 
John Cutt, or Cutts, 
the first president of the royal coun- 


its first rulers were chosen 
own people. 


cil of the province, was a wealthy 
merchant, who had been long at Ports- 
mouth, and was now grown old; his 
Martin 
Dover, 


associates in the council were 
Waldron of 
Hussey of Hampton, and others, 


of Portsmouth, 
chiefly friends of the Massachusetts 


government. To these were soon 


added, from England, Robert Mason, 
and 


Richard Chamberlain, designated by 


the chief claimant of the lands, 


Charles as secretary of the province 
Whereupon, early in 1680, began the 
long struggle between the Masons 
and their friends, and the actual in- 
habitants, termed 


by the English 


judges ‘‘ terre-tenants,’’ which led to 
the 


series of 


of Gove, and to a 
and 
events, out of which, finally, emerged 
a triumphant people, owning their 
own soil, and governing themselves, 

and ready a century later to join 
heartily in the War of Independence. 

After the death of John Cutt, ‘‘ an 
honest and loyal man,’’ as both sides 
termed him, in March, 1681, and the 
election of Major Waldron of Dover 


insurrection 


confused oppressive 


as his successor, the quarrel soon 
grew sharp between Mason’s friends 
and the body of the people, whose 
letter to 
King Charles by the majority of the 
council, written probably by William 
Vaughan, a connection of the Cutt 
family : 


case was well stated in a 


We ha framed laws not repugnant to the 
law of England, and. as far as we can make 
them s lentical and consonant with them 
We doubt not but that, when confirmed by 


you, they will attain the great ends of keeping 


the people in submission to your Majesty’s au 
thority, of suppressing vice and encouraging 
virtue. Our great difficulty now is Mr. Mason’s 


pretension to proprietorship of the lands which 


we possess. He has some countenance to his 


laim in your commission, which we can not 


but think he and untrue 
yunds He has 


tt obeyed the conditions of his grant (if made 


got by indirect means 


rmation, in which he ab 





the peopling of the place, and en 





argement of your dominions,—both of which 
have been vigorously intended by the present 
inhabitants. The ‘ vast expense of his estate 

is mostly not entirely, pretense \ house 
was hired in this province, but most of the 


money was spent in Maine, on the other side 
f the river 


trade ; in all 


and for carrying on an Indian 


of which his grandfather was but 


a partner. Yet he would appear among us as 


sole proprietor. He says that we have no right 
but what is derived from Massachusetts in vit 


tue of an imaginary line This is another of 
his groundless imaginations for we were 
possessed of the soil long before Massachusetts 


meddled with us; indeed, we invited Massa- 
chusetts to govern us, when we had learned by 
(how) to prevent the confu- 
We could not 


under 


our combination 


sion of anarchy. govern 


our 


selves, and, being their government, 
used their system of allotting lands, but never 
thought of deriving any propriety from them, 
in those lands, which, under you and your 
royal predecessors, were accounted our own. 
Instead of the final expulsion by Massachu 
setts alleged by Mr. Mason, we can plentifully 
prove that the undertaking was slighted, and 
the whole place deserted both by Capt. John 
Mason and his agents many 
Massachusetts was concerned therein. ; 
The inhabitants have been put to vast expense 
of time and trouble ; they see the impossibility 
of living if Mr 


will be 


years before 


Mason prevail, and that they 
constrained to move to some other 
place, where they can hope to be delivered 
from such impositions. And this after they 
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have worn themselves with hard work to geta 
poor living, and after expending their es- 
tates upon a wilderness. It would be a wilder- 
ness still, for all that Mr. Mason has done 
towards improving it. Since you did not abso- 
lutely command us to own Mr. Mason as pro- 
prietor, we hope we shall not be counted as 
offenders for our slowness to become tenants 
to any subject,—a thing which bears so ill 
among us in this vast wilderness, whither our 
fathers transported themselves in hope of bet- 
ter things. We crave pardon for any 
undue rudeness or prolixity. 

The tenor and tone of this paper 
were significant of what the issue of 
the controversy was likely to be, if 
the king did not use force to compel 
men conscious of their own rights 
and living on their own ground to 
submit to the exactions of an ab- 
sentee landlord,—for neither Robert 
Mason nor his grandfather had ever 
resided in New Hampshire, except 
as the grandson was now there to 
share in the government and collect 
ground-rent. Still, the Masons had 
equitable rights, according to the 
land-tenure of those days, which 
would have been respected, if the at- 
tempt had not been made to enforce 
them violently ; and some of the lead- 
ers in opposition were men as im- 
perious as Mason himself,—Waldron, 
for instance, who was finally cut in 
pieces by the Indians for his harsh 
treatment of them. Some light is 
thrown on his conduct, and that of 
his chief associates, by an unsigned 
document sent to England in the 
summer of 1681, evidently with Bare- 
foot’s connivance, and perhaps from 
his pen: 

The commission appointing John Cutt presi- 
dent was delivered 27th December, 1679. He 
summoned the council to deliver to him the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, but under 
the influence of Richard Waldern and Richard 
Martin, the council took time to consider it. 
Waldern and Joshua Moody, the minister of 


Portsmouth, then went to Boston to consult 
persons in that government how they should 
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proceed, and, returning after some days, went 
with Martin to the president and earnestly be- 
sought him to reject the commission,—Waldern 
saying that he would be hanged at his own 
door before he accepted it. Mr. Cutt said 
that he would obey the royal command, and 
advised them to do the like, but they prevailed 
with the council not to accept the commission, 

hoping by that means to make him quit it. 
So the twenty days appointed for the publica- 
tion and acceptance of the royal commission 
expired. Hereupon the president, by the ad 
vice of several of the principal and loyal per- 
sons of the province, gave notice to all the in- 
habitants by public declaration that he ac- 
cepted the king’s commission, and summoned 
them to Portsmouth ona fixed day to hear the 
commission read, and to consult for the carry 
ing on of the government. The declaration 
was received with great satisfaction. On this 
Waldern and Martin sent to the several min- 
isters of the province to ask what should be 
done. They met in Portsmouth in Martin’s 
house, and spent four days in consultation, 
when they resolved to accept the commission 
and assume the government, lest the president 
should put others in their places. Waldern, 
Martin, and the rest went to the president and 
declared their acceptance of the commission. 
Next day being the 21st of January (1680), they 
chose three more to be of the council, two of 
which were in the commission when Massachu- 
setts usurped the government, and Waldern got 
himself elected deputy president, and remained 
in his old place as commander of the militia. 
The majority of the council, disliking Cutt’s 
appeal to the loyal inhabitants, took advantage 
of his illness and absence to limit the president 
to a single vote, and have ever since acted 
without him. The council then issued sum- 
mons for the choice of deputies for a general 
assembly, but published also an order forbid- 
ding any men to vote but such as they nomin 
ated. In towns of 200 houses not twenty men 
were allowed to vote ' 
but were 


The people complained, 
and threatened with 
ishment for disobedience. So the council, in 
effect, chose the deputies. ‘They have made a 
law exempting m: gistrates and church elders 
from all rates and taxes, 


denied, pun 


whereby the council 
and deputtes are freed from taxation. The 
people are rated at will and doom,—some men 


1This applies only to Exeter, and was probably 
due in part to the fact that only church members 
were at this time voters, and in Exeter, first settled 
by Wheelwright, a be nished heretic from Massa 
chusetts, and afterwards delayed in the formation 
of a church by the * Lords Brethren” of Boston, 
there were comparatively few church members in 
the wide expanse of the town, which then included 
Brentwood, Kingston, and Newmarket, as well as 
the present town. No doubt the councillor, Gilman, 
also took pains that his personal enemies should 
not vote. 
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worth 100 pounds more than 


worth 


others 
raised great sums 
without accounting for the expenditure there 
of,—the only visible expense being eating and 
drinking. They 


paying 


1,000 They have 


fined Captain Barefoot ten 
pounds for accepting a commission from Mr. 
(Edward) Randolph to be 
committed him to 


his deputy, and 
prison until it was paid. 
They have refused Mr. Chamberlain all salary, 
and distributed his duties among three of them 
selves. 

It is not needful to believe all these 
charges, but the recital of dates is 
probably The three new 
councillors (whom the king’s com- 


correct. 


mission required them to choose), 
were Elias Stileman, a son-in-law of 
the Dalton of 
Hampton, to Christopher 
inclined to the 
and Job Clement. The 
cerning the election of deputies was 


president, Samuel 
balance 
Hussey, Quakers, 


order con- 


been 
a mere compliance with the king’s 
order : 


as follows, and seems to have 


(Feb. 16, 1680) The council, being left by 
the king’s commission to determine what per 
sons shall choose the deputies for the assembly, 
order the persons hereinafter named 1m the sev 
eral towns to meet at nine in the morning on 
the rst of March next, and, having taken the 
oath of allegiance, to choose three persons 
major vote 


No man shall vote 


from among themselves, by the 
given in writing 
such as are mentioned in the list; no man shall 
putin but one vote for one man 
ers must not cut through the names they write 
in their papers. (Here follows the list of vot 
ers,—for Portsmouth, 71; 
Hampton, 57; for Exeter, 20, including John 
Gilman, acouncillor. Itis evident that Exeter 
was the “towns of 


except 


and the vot 


for Dover, 61; for 


200 houses where not 20 


men were allowed to vote.’’) 


The order about vote-cutting seems 


to have been intended to 


fraudulent alteration of votes. 


prevent 
Un- 
der this order twelve deputies were 
chosen, but only eleven met on the 
16th of March, 1680.— Robert Elliot, 
Philip Lewis, and John Pickering 
from Portsmouth; Peter Coffin, An- 
thony Nutter, and Richard Waldron, 


Jr., for Dover; Anthony Stanyan, 
Thomas Marston, and Edward Gove 
for Hampton, and Bartholomew Tip- 
ping and Ralph Hall for Exeter. 
Among the laws then passed was one 
confirming all titles to land, intended 
to negative Mason's claim. Soon 
after, Richard Chamberlain, an Eng- 
lish friend of Mason's, was appointed 
by the king secretary of the council 
of New Hampshire, and a member 
thereof ; the au- 
tumn, landed at Portsmouth, Decem- 
ber 24, 1680, and was the guest of 
President Cutt. He was admitted 
councillor, December 30, and Robert 
Mason May, 1682, 
Edward Cranfield was appointed by 
the king his lieutenant-governor of 
New Hampshire; he was slow to ar- 


he came over in 


soon after. In 


rive, but finally reached Portsmouth, 
by way of Salem (where he landed 
from an armed vessel, October 1), on 
the 3d of October. His first act, af- 
ter taking the oaths, was to suspend 
Waldron and Martin from the council, 
upon charges made by Mason ; then, 
thinking himself misled by Cham- 
berlain, he restored them, November 
14, 1682,—‘‘ finding them very use- 
ful for the king’s service here,’’——as 
He then wrote 
to the Lords of Trade (December 1) : 


no doubt they were. 


As to Mr. Mason, he has much misrepre 
sented the whole matter; the place not being 
so considerable, nor the people so humored as 
he reports. There are but four small towns, all 
impoverished by the expenses of the last In 
dian War, and several hundred pounds in debt 
on that account to this day. 
loyal to the king, 


I find them very 
and respectful to myself, 

willing to do what they can in support of the 
government, but unable to do so much as has 
been pretended. Far from being ready to own 
Mason as their proprietor, they are very slow 
to admit of any one but the king. Whatever 
their first compliments in the matter, few or 
none are willing to comply, except some few 
Quakers, and they only on condition of his 
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recovering the whole, but the general wish is 
for a decision of the case by law. 

I conceive that Mason has taken wrorg meas 
ures for his procedure. He thought that, by 
laying aside Waldern, Martin, and the princi 
pal minister, Moody, he would have frightened 
the people into compliance with him, but finds 
himself mistaken. Whereas, had he asked for 
a trial on the spot, he wonld, in my opinion, 
have been nearer an end of his business. See 
ing thatthe people were fixed in their opinion 
he pressed me, by Mr. Chamberlain’s advice 
to restrain in the cutting of wood, which would 
led to ill had con 
sented, for, without wood for firing and mer 
chandise, the poor people would perish. Al 
though I have not been fairly treated by Mason 


have consequences if I 


and Chamberlain, for refusing to gratify them, 
I have adhered to my Had I 
yielded to the violent courses that they urged, 
I should disturbed the people 
without promoting the king’s interest, which is 
far above that of any private individual. In 
that it is 
with Mason that 
puts him to such unsafe and irregular counsels. 
Major Shapleigh, a Quaker, now dead, used to 


be held responsible for it 


instructions 


have greatly 


deed, the people scruple not to say 


Chamberlain’s friendship 


but now it lies at 


Chamberlain's door. They object further, on 
the ground of his indigency, that he should be 
entrusted with the custody of all their titles to 
land, deeds, and records, and that they should 
be in the hands of a friend to their antagonist 
who has given no security for the proper dis 
could not 
I must needs aad that I find him very 
incapable of the duties of the place 
from original 


charge of his duty,—and, indeed, 
give it 
whether 
incapacity, dejection or disap 
pointment I know not,—but he gives me great 
the duty He 
thinks himself hardly dealt with if he have not 


the profits of the 


anxiety in discharge of my 

seal, and of every summons 
or warrant (which may be worth 10 pounds a 
year), but when any offer of service to the king 
Mason 
did get sixpence per pound of all the improved 
lands, it would not (for all his high talk about 
a fifth of the rent) amount to 


is made to him, he declines it If 


£100 a year. If 
the province of Maine were added to this gov 
ernment, we could put a tax on boards and tim 


ber that would support it. 

As to ecclesiastical matters, the attempt to 
settle the way of the Church of England here 
will be very grievous to the people, whatever 
Mr. Mason may have said. They are very dili- 
gent and devout in their own worship, very 
tenacious of it, and very grateful for the king’s 
The old 
record book of the province his been produced, 
wherein it appeared that, in Captain Mason’s 
lifetime, the inhabitants, being wholly without 


indulgence to them therein 


5I 


government, were forced to enter into a com 
bination to govern themselves by the king’s 
laws. As for taxes, the people own that Massa- 
chuseits spent several thousand pounds for 
them in the Indian War, for which they never 
had compensation. 


To this frank and mainly true state- 
ment of the situation as he found it, 


Cranfield soon added this, 
The advantages of joining Maine to this 
province would be very great, not only as a 
means to support the government, but also to 
keep the people in loyalty, for at present they 
are hedged in by the Bostoners, who do all 
they can to undermine the settlement of the 
king’s government. I am now better able to 
give you a report on the colony; its condition 
is very mean not ten men worth 
£5co apiece, and things are not likely to im 
prove ; 


There are 


for they have neither fisheries nor tim 
Should Mr 
of their unimproved lands, it will be impossi- 
ble for 


ber. Mason dispossess the towns 


above four or five families to subsist, 
for they will have nowhere to feed their cattle 
in summer Most of the inhabi- 
tants say that they must go, unless Mr. Mason 
eccepts an acknowledgment for the vunim- 
proved my lands The people are willing to 
for Mr. 
contrary to as well as for the improved expec 
tation, profess great loyalty to the king 


and winter. 


do anything in reason Mason, and 


But the wind soon changed, and 
Cranfield, having received the prom- 
ise of £130 a year from Mason, se- 
cured by a mortgage of the province 
rents, whipped over to his side again. 
December 30, 1682 


he again wrote 
to the Lords 


Finding the council and inhabitants possessed 
of large tracts of land claimed by Mr. Mason, 
and resolved to defend their right, I thought it 
best not to make myself a party by appearing 
on Mason’s behalf, but referred the matter to a 
decision at law, and made it my business to 
bring abouta peaceable settlement. . . . I 
was induced to believe that they were in earn 
est, dismissed Mason's charges against Wal 
dern and Martin, and writ to you in their favor 
Let it not surprise you that my mind is totally 
changed. All of the late council and chief in 
habitants are part of the grand combination of 
church members and Congregational assem 
blies throughout New England, and by that 
they are so much obliged that the prejudice of 
any one, if considerable, influences the whole 
party. 











mn 
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When you gave me my commission 
you had an idea that on my arrival the illicit 
trade complained of by Randolph would be 
wholly discountenanced. 
Lark, cowed them for a time,—but as long as 
the against the 
royal authority, i know not where to turn for 
The other 
day a gentleman brought an action against a 
church member. The jury found for the plain 
tiff, but the court refused to accept the verdict. 
So the preachers take care of each other. I 
cannot carry on the government without power 


His majesty’s ship, 
preachers exert themselves 


honest men to administer justice. 


to remove these preachers who set themselves 
up against it. I am sorry to find the 
actions of the people so far short of their first 
professions, but this change of tune is not due 
so much to my neutrality as to their want of 
loyalty. They have been in a confederacy to 
carry their cause against the king, but I doubt 
not, in time, to reduce them to reason. 


To the same effect, and at the same 
date, Edward Randolph, who was 
revenue officer for all New England, 
wrote (December 30, 1682) : 

The governor, who is determined to enforce 
the Navigation acts, has suspended Stileman 
from the council, put him out of the fort 
(wherein he has placed Capt. Walter Barefoot), 
and declared him incapable of holding any 
place of trust. He is resolved to awe this com 
bination, which is carried on against the king’s 
authority by one Moody, a minister, who makes 
great profit out of it. 

Captain Stileman thus summarily 
punished, was a son-in-law of Rich- 
ard Cutt, deceased, a brother of the 
late president, and so was William 
Vaughan of the council, of whom we 
shall soon hear more. They were 
interested in commerce, and prob- 
ably winked at evasions of the harsh 
Navigation acts, which had much to 

. . * . 
do with causing the Revolution of 
1775. Captain Barefoot, of course, 
was our Dover chirurgeon, now a 
resident of Great Island (New Castle), 
and just the kind of man to help on 
Mason and his friends in their des- 
potic plans. But now the time of in- 
surrection drew near. Cranfield, not 
being able to get revenue bills passed 
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by the assembly, of which Edward 
Gove was a leading member, dis- 
solved them and proceeded to make 
the governor and council supreme. 
His shall be de- 
scribed in his own words to the Lords 
of Trade (January 23, 1683): 


revenue scheme 


I shall, with the assent of the council, con- 
tinue the impositions lately raised, which will 
go a good way towards paying the expenses of 
government, as at present distributed,—or, as 
it has been the constant practice among the 
Bostoners, not only to ease themselves in their 
rates, and burden the poorest sort of the peo- 
ple,—so they never failed to give plentifully to 
each other in autnority. This method has been 
carefully observed in this province, but will 
now be out of doors,--since the king has en 
trusted the disposal and issue of money to my 
power, with the council's assent. I shall take 
care that it shall be done as justly as can be, 
and this clause should be inserted in my com 
mission, when the government of Massachu 
setts is settled. The taxes now raised there 
are high ana unequal. The faction will soon 
make the assembly provide for a revenue, 
rather than continue the present taxes, unless 
they can have the division of the surplusage, 
as formerly. When this is done, and the gov- 
ernor empowered to place and displace minis 
ters, J] am confident that the people will be 
brought to obedience without further charge to 
the king. I send a duplicate of our laws. If 
you disallow them, it may be a means to get 
better passed in future, meanwhile, I govern 
them by the laws of England. 


Here was a fine edifice of despotism 
built up in imagination, and to be ap- 
plied in due time to Massachusetts as 
well as New Hampshire. The news 
of it proved too much for many of the 
freemen of the small province, ever 
ready to assert their independence, 
and my ancestor made untimely haste 
to prevent the threatened tyranny. 
Cranfield’s letter being delayed for 
want of a ship, he presently went on 
thus (27th January): 

Since writing the above, I have to report one 
of the late assemblymen for Hampton, Ed- 
ward Gove, has made it his business to stir up 
the people in the several towns to rebellion. 


He gave out that he had a sword by his side, 
and would not lay it down till he had the gov- 
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ernment in his hands. What confederates he 
may have I know not yet, but have sent per- 
sons to apprehend him, and have raised the 
trained bands to keep the peace. . .. I 
have reason to believe that he has been set on 
by some of the Massachusetts colony, which he 
has lately visited. If it be their design to cause 
a disturbance, it will be impossible to govern 
them without a frigate. I acted so cautiously 
on my arrival, that I gave way to their humors 
until I could get the fort and militia into safe 
hands. The rebels will be tried by the laws of 
England on ist of February. 

Gove was tried of the date named, 
having been indicted by the justices 
of the peace,—or rather held under 
their warrant,—on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, and indicted by the grand jury 
February 2. The special justices ap- 
pointed for the trial were Waldron, 
Vaughan, and Thomas Daniel,—a 
majority of them unfriendly to Mason 
and the governor ; 
moned 


the jurors sum- 
seem to have been good 
men, representing the four towns and 
the fortified island, now New Castle. 
They were indicted for ‘‘ levying war 
against his majesty,’’—of which, of 
course, they could only be technically 
guilty, since they attacked nobody, 
although in arms, until a marshal at- 
tempted to arrest Gove and his men, 
three in all, before they reached Exe- 
ter from Seabrook, they 
started. These were Edward Gove, 
John, his son, and William Healey, 
his servant. 


whence 


Repulsing the marshal, 
they rode on to Exeter, where they 
recruited eight more men,—the three 
Wadleighs, Edward Smith, John 
Sleeper, Mark Baker, Thomas Raw- 
lings, and John Young, — family 
names still common in that part of 
New Hampshire. Returning through 
the northwest of Hampton (over Bride 
Hill, I suppose), all mounted, and 
with a trumpeter at their head, they 
were halted by the foot-soldiers of 
Hampton, and all surrendered, with- 


out firing a shot or inflicting a wound, 
—only the trumpeter escaping by the 
speed of his horse. But as the de- 
clared purpose of Gove was to change 
the government existing by the king's 
special command, the offense could 
be described as war against Charles 
II. So far as Gove had any ex- 
pressed animosity it was against 
James II, then Duke of York, from 
whom Cranfield held his commission 
of vice-admiral,—and that as being a 
Papist, and wishing to introduce 
Papistry in New Hampshire. In his 
letter to Justice Weare and others, 
who signed the warrant for his arrest 
(written from his prison at Great Is- 
land), he calls the sovereign ‘‘ our 
gracious King Charles the Second, 


‘ 


of blessed memory,’’ as if he be- 
lieved him to be already dead, 
though Charles did not die till 


February 6, 1685. There had been 
so many plots and rumors of plots, 
that Gove, who had been under great 
excitement during the session of the 
assembly, might easily, in his distem- 
per of mind, suppose the king dead, 
and a Catholic on the throne. A por- 
tion of this rambling letter, dated 
January 29, is valuable as describing 
his imprisonment, and  censuring 
Barefoot, who commanded at the fort 


and prison : 


Gentlemen, according to what 
falsely indicted, 
abused, notwithstanding, by 
ment,—being in irons by 
order, which irons 


I know and 
and I 
another indite 
Capt. Barefoot’s 
are called bilboes. We 
have a hard prison, a good keeper, a hard cap- 
tain, 


believe, I am am 


irons an inch over, five foot and several 
two men locked together. Yet! 
had, I thank God for it, a very good night's 
lodging—better than I had fourteen or fifteen 
nights before. 


inches long, 


The allusion here seems to be to 
some wakeful nights during the ses- 
sion of the assembly, and not to any 
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recent loss of sleep. It was sworn by 
Richard Martin and Reuben Hull of 
Portsmouth, that Gove had declared 
in that town, before he aimed him- 
self, that Governor Cranfield acted as 
admiral by the Duke of York's com- 
mission, who was a Papist and would 
bring popery in amongst them; that 
Cranfield was a pretended governor, 
and his commission signed in Scot- 
land, and that Martin 
ought to join him for the recovery of 
liberties infringed by his majesty’s 
The 
lieutenant of the Hampton foot com- 
that he 
Gove in arms, whereupon, as Ran- 


dolph 


and others 


placing a governor over them. 


pany then swore arrested 
admitted the 
matter of fact,’’ and questioned Cran- 
field's power,—adding that he had 
proclaimed the day of Charles First's 
fast to 


served (January 30), and obliged the 


says, ‘‘ Gove 


be annually ob- 


death as a 


ministers to preach on that day. The 
other prisoners pleaded not guilty, 
and alleged ‘‘ they were drawn in by 
Gove.’’ The jury. after long con- 
sideration, found Gove guilty of high 
treason, and by special verdict, that 
the ten others were in arms against 


his majesty. ‘‘ Upon which,’’ says 
Randolph, ‘‘the court (Waldron) 
proceeded to give judgment and 


passed sentence of condemnation 


upon Gove. But in regard the other 
prisoners were specially found, the 
ordered the 


governor court to 


spite their judgment till his majesty’s 


re 


pleasure should be known therein,— 
most of them being young men, and 
altogether the 


unacquainted with 


laws of England.’’ Waldron, in 
tears, gave Gove the barbarous sen- 
tence of the law against treason, 

‘That he be carried back to the 


place whence he came, and from 


55 


thence be drawn to the place of exe- 
cution, and there be hanged by the 
neck, but cut down alive, and then 
his entrails be taken out and burned 
before his face, his head cut off, his 
body divided into four quarters, and 
his head and quarters disposed of at 
the king's pleasure.’’ 

The comment of Cranfield after his 
trial (Feb. 20, 1683) was: 

To Sir Leoline Jenkins, secretary of state,—I 


the Richard, 
Randolph's care, Edward Gove, 


send you on ship under Mr 
an assembly 
man, who is condemned to death for raising a 
rebellion in this province. I intended to exe 
cute him here, for terror to the whole 
had 


others were 


party, 


who are still mutinous, my commission 


taken 
and on trial were convicted, but security 


allowed it Nine besides 


Gove, 
4 
has been taken for their appearance, and they 


have been respited, pending signification of 


the king's pleasure. I cannot, with safety to 
myself and the province, keep Gove longer in 


custody, for, besides the great expense of 
guards for him, I have reason to fear that he 
may escape 


am ordered to send home 


Moreover, by my commission I 
rebels—and if Gove 
law, there is an end 
of the king’s government in New Hampshire. 

I he 


} 
life 


escape the sentence of the 
ir that it is designed to petition for 
Gove's and that it is to be managed by 


messengers from this will the 
me that Gove received encour 
Major Pike, 


one of the magistrates, anda member of the fac 


soston If so 


more convince 


agement from that quarter 


tion, came to me the night before Gove’s trial, 
with several depositions to certify that Gove 
was of unsound mind; in order to avoid his 
prosecution I am forced to keep the militia in 
arms till Gove is shipped off, and I hope to 
keep the peace, but I beg that Mr. Randolph 
may be sent back to me with a small frigate, to 
await orders, otherwise I can promise the king 
little success in the charge committed to me. 
Mr. Randolph has been very diligent, 


made five 


having 
journeys this winter from Boston 
hither, a distance of seventy miles, in the ex- 
tremity of weather. He now undertakes the 
duty and cost of transporting Gove. I cannot 
repay him from Colonial funds, as they are 
brought so low by the expense of Gove’s ris 
ing. 
allowed 


I beg therefore that his expenses may be 


Randolph arrived at Falmouth, in 
England, late in May, having de- 
layed sailing from Boston until the 
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end of March, for there is a warrant 
directed by Cranfield to Thomas 
Joules, of the ship Richard of Bos- 
ton, to ‘“‘transport Edward Gove, 
lately sentenced to death for high 
treason, to England, there to be exe- 
cuted according to the king’s order,”’ 
and it is dated March 29. On April 
2 Cranfield notified Sir L. Jenkins 
that he had shipped Gove, and that 
‘‘the captain is by agreement to re- 
ceive £20.’’ On the 4th of June 
Randolph was in London, and on the 
7th the lieutenant of the tower noti- 
fied Sir Leoline thus: 

‘*T received a prisoner last night 
by your warrant. I thought you had 
been at Hampton court this day or I 
should have acknowledged it earlier. 
The fellow is poor, and I wish to 
know if the king will allow 
maintenance. I keep two warders 


him 


with him,—one to lie in his cham- 
ber, and one never to be out of his 
sight. Our warder-houses are so full 
of our officers that we have no place 
for prisoners.’’ 

Here, then, present we 
leave Edward soon to be 
joined, in another wing of the great 
Tower of London, by Algernon Sid- 
ney and Lord William Russell, ma- 
liciously prosecuted for their opinions 
and for their former services in the 
cause of political and religious free- 
dom, and presently to be tried before 
Jeffries, with insult by a packed jury, 
and sent to the block as traitors. 
Gove must have seen and perhaps 
talked with them; he looked forward 
either to a fate like theirs, or to life- 
long imprisonment, but the Lord in 
whom he trusted gave a very differ- 


the 
Gove, 


for 


ent issue to his adventure. 





Col. Joseph Dudley 68 


Afterwards Governor 


A Tery Trimmer, d 


f Massachusetts and New Hampshis 
tested tn New Fr 


gland. 











POVERTY. 
Py Ormsby A. Court 


And ’mid the measured beat of endless looms ; 
The ceaseless clack and whir of myriad gears ; 

I see a Spectre stalk the steaming rooms, 
Guant, wan, and bending under countless years. 


In alleys dark and dank, of noisome smells ; 

In basements where the walls and ceilings drip ; 
In garrets dark as fetid dungeon cells, 

I see that ghastly Spectre’s fateful grip. 


In crowded streets that hum with vice and toil ; 
Where haggard faces vie with pinched and pale : 

Where vermin and disease lurk ’neath the soil, 
That Spectre haunts as if on pleasure’s trail. 


What lesson lingers in His grewsome wake ? 
What souls less fouled, or peoples purified ? 

A penance, penalty? Bound to the stake, 
Judged, sentenced, punished, yet untried. 


THE POET. 
By Hale Howard Richardson 


Soul-deep was nursed a talent rich, 
The world might not yet share, 

Save as expressed in courteous grace 
And acts divinely fair ; 

The gentle touch, the tender look, 
That ne'er misunderstood, 
Proclaimed the poet soul within, 
The lyric sweet and good. 


The words that wrought but happiness, 
The tone with music's ring, 

The beautiful was everywhere, 

The good in everything ; 

And so perchance the songs that have 
A weary world beguiled, 

A blessed mother whispered them 

To her precious little child ! 








ONE 


ue 7 —<7j PEAKING of pathetic 

tc (GX scenes on the battle- 
: WW field,’’ said the colo- 
nel, as we sat before 





our cheerful cainp-fire 
on the shores of Lake Winnipiseogee, 
‘reminds me of an incident which 
came under my own observation, and 
which, I presume, many a man in 
New Hampshire 
tinctly. 


remembers dis- 

‘‘Qur company, which belonged to 
a New Hampshire regiment, went 
out from Keene. In it wasa bright 
fellow by the name of Young 
ham’ Young we called him. He was 
the life and soul of the company, and 


ten minutes in 


‘ Brig- 


his presence was 
enough to dispel the worst attack of 
the blues that ever afflicted a man. 
‘“Young had been South before 
the war broke out, but his home was 
in New Hampshire. 
pressed the rebel service, and 
whether his conscience smote him for 
taking up arms against his northern 
kindred, or whether he realized that 


He had been 
into 


our cause was the right one, I cannot 
say; at any rate, he deserted the 
Confederate forces soon after the be- 
ginning of the war, and came home 
to enlist with the Union army. 

‘* The Battle of Winchester, as you 
may know, was by no means a mere 
skirmish. The casualties on both 
sides amounted to nearly ten thou- 
sand men, killed or wounded, and 


that was really the first fighting 


SOLDIER'S 


FATE. 


which our company was engaged 


inh. 
‘During that battle, Young was 


conspicuous for his and 


a time his comrades saw him 


bravery, 
many 
face the enemy’s onslaughts with a 
dogged smile on his face and a deter 
mined look in his eye, which indi- 
cated that he was in the fight to stay 

‘* Well, when the battle was ove 
and the the 
day, the ghastly work of picking up 


Union forces had won 
the dead and wounded was in order. 
While this was in progress somebody 
missed Young, and a diligent search 
was at once set on foot in the hope of 
finding him, dead or alive. 

the 
dead and dying were picked up and 
tenderly 


‘“One by one the bodies of 


removed to the quarters 
which had been hastily provided for 
them. More than one poor fellow 
looked up into the faces of his com- 
rades, smiled, and passed away 
mustered out of the service forever. 
‘‘At length, some of the boys who 
had gone on in advance of us stopped 
hesitated a moment, and then called 
We did 
so, and when we reached them the 
sight which met our eyes 
which 


to the rest of us to come on. 


was one 


I never shall, never can, for- 
get. There on the bloody 


naked as when he 


ground, 
came into the 
world, lay ‘ Brigham’ Young with a 
bayonet run through his body and 
into the soil. He was dead, but the 
same cheerful look had possession of 








THE BELLS 


his features as when he had charmed 
the camp with his songs and shared 
his last bit of hardtack with some of 
the boys. 

‘* Poor old ‘ Brigham’! Not a fel 
low of all who could not recall 
sgme act of kindness which he had 
performed toward his fellows. His 


tobacco had always been at our dis 


us 


posal, his jolly disposition had in it 
an element of sympathy which had 
often comforted us when we had re 
ceived bad news from home. Strange, 
isn't it, that persons of a mirthful 
temperament are often possessed of 
such sympathetic, almost sentimen 
tal, qualities—and frequently more 
highly developed than in people of 
apparently finer grain ! 

‘There had been many sober faces 
among the searchers on the battle- 


field as we had found our fallen com- 


THE BELLS 


Of} 


OF 
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rades; but now the big, briny tears 
forced their way from our eyes and 
down over our grimy cheeks, however 
hard we might wink in attempting 
to restrain them. We picked poor 
Young up from the ground, and after 
covering him with a blanket carried 
him from the field. I've had many 
a good friend before and since, but 
never one whom I loved better than I 
loved ‘ Brigham’ Young.”’ 

Here the colonel sniffed a bit and 
appeared to be thinking over the pa- 
thetic points of the story which he 
had been relating. 

‘“ What had become of your com- 
rade's clothing ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, the 
nonchalant 


he was asked. 

it,’’ was the 
‘‘and evidently 
some of them had recognized Young 


Rebs got 


reply ; 


as a deserter, which accounts for the 
bayonet thrust through his body.’’ 


GILMANTON. 


"ss 


When the shadows of the gloaming 


Gently settle, and the night 


Slowly steals in from the ocean, 
Blotting out the fading light 
And the wind is softly sighing, 


And the leaves fall, one by one, 


Then I cannot keep from listening 


For the bells of Gilmanton. 


They are always gently ringing 


At this time of day, when I 
Best can stop my ceaseless labor 


And can lay my 


troubles by, 


For the hour ’twixt light and darkness, 
When the busy day is done, 

Is the hour for rest and comfort, 
And the bells of Gilmanton. 
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THE BELLS OF GILMANTON. 


Ah, the gladsome notes of welcome 
To their home of love and peace ! 
Ah, the deep-toned peals of sorrow 
Which they sob when life does cease ! 
Ah, the happy thrill of pleasure 
Which they feel when’ere a son 
Off in some far city, listens 
For the bells of Gilmanton ! 


They have rung for countless weddings, 
They have told with muffled tone 

That the soul of some loved person 
To its Maker had just flown; 

They have sung the lays of gladness, 
Lays of sadness have they sung ; 

They have made us laugh and tremble,— 
Have these bells of Gilmanton. 


And to-day, though old and hoary 
With the toil and care of years, 
We can never hear them ringing 
But it fills our eyes with tears, 
For whatever be the message 
Which is loosened from each tongue, 
There ’s the same sweet note of welcome 
In the bells of Gilmanton. 


Then, O bells, ring out with laughter 
Till the darkness settles down ; 

Then, O bells, forget your sorrow, 
Let your lips with joy abound ! 

Send each night a message ringing 
At the sinking of the sun, 

To your children who are listening 
For the bells of Gilmanton. 























JOHN T. PERRY. 


John T. Perry, a prominent citizen of Exeter and well-known journalist, born 
in Exeter, April 5, 1832, died in that town November 2, 1901. 

Mr. Perry was the youngest of five children of Dr. William and Abigail (Gil- 
man) Perry. His father was a remarkable man, distinguished physician and sur- 
geon, and at his death, January 11, 1887, in his ninety-ninth year, was Harvard’s 
senior alumnus. His mother was a daughter of Col. Nathaniel Gilman, younger 
brother of Gen. John Taylor and Senator Nicholas Gilman. 

Mr. Perry entered Phillips-Exeter in 1843, and in 1852 was graduated from 
Harvard with Phi Beta Kappa rank. He then studied law under the late Gen. 
Gilman Marston, and was admitted to the New Hampshire bar in April, 1856. 
He never practised, however, his tastes inclining to literary work. 

In 1857 he joined the staff of the New Hampshire S/aésman, from which he 
soon went to the Manchester Mirror. Early in 1858 he became an editor of the 
Cincinnati Gasetie, of which he soon became a proprietor. His connection with 
the Gasette lasted until its consolidation with the Commercia/ in 1883, when he 
sold his interest and returned to Exeter, buying as his home, the quaint old house 
once occupied by his great-grandfather, Nicholas Gilman, state treasurer during 
the Revolution. 

Since 1888 Mr. Perry had been an editorial writer for the Exeter Vews-Zetter, 
and in 1888 and 1896 was managing editor of the New Hampshire /ourna/ and its 
successor, the Record, organs of New Hampshire Congregationalists. He had 
contributed to leading reviews. He was the author of “ Sixteen Saviours or One,” 
a book published at Cincinnati in 1879, to prove that the gospels are not Brah- 
minic, and in 1899 he published a valuable history of the First church of Exeter. 
He was an omnivorous reader, had a most retentive memory, and was a veritable 
cyclopedia of facts and dates. 

He had long been chairman of the Exeter public library trustees, and the 
library owes much to his scholarly tastes. He was a member of the state histori- 
cal society. In March, 1885, he was elected a trustee of the academy, and at his 
resignation in April, 1899, was president of the board. He was a member of the 
First Congregational church. 

In 1862 Mr. Perry was married to Miss Sarah Chandler of Concord, a lineal 
descendant of John Wheelwright, founder of Exeter. She died June 11, 1897. 
He had no children. He leaves one brother, Dr. William G. Perry of Exeter. He 
was an uncle of Sarah Orne Jewett. 
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OSCAR D. ABBOTT, M. D. 


Dr. Oscar D. Abbott died at his home on Walnut street, Manchester, January 
1, 1902. 

Oscar Dunreath Abbott was born in Cornish Flat on September :3, 1824, and 
was the son of Ezekiel and Phwbe (Morse) Abbott. He was in the seventh gen- 
eration, in direct line, from George Abbott. who settled in Andover, Mass., in 
1643, coming from Yorkshire, Eng. His great-grandfather, Nathan Abbott, was 
born at Andover and moved to Wilton, where his grandfather was born. 

Dr. Abbott received his early education in the district school at Bradford, 
and then attended Henniker academy and Phillips-Exeter academy. He went to 
Manchester, in 1847, and took up the study of medicine in the office of Drs. Davis 
and Jones. He received the degree of M. D. from the Berkshire Medical college 
of Pittsfield, Mass., on November 20, 1850. 

He passed the following winter and spring in Boston doing hospital work and 
attending lectures, and then, in 1853, he settled in Rockport, Mass., where he re- 
mained sixteen years, when it became necessary for him to change his residence 
on account of ill health, and he removed to Manchester. 

There he was for many years a prominent figure in medical circles. In 1878 
‘79 he was city and county physician, and in 1870 was on the board of health. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts State Medical association, the New Hamp- 
shire Medical society, and the Manchester Medical association, and was consult- 
ing physician to the Elliot hospital. Outside of his profession he had several 
social connections, being a member of the Knights Templar, the Derryfield club, 
and at one time of the Knights of Pythias. 

Dr. Abbott was thrice married, his first wife being Margaret S., daughter of 
Edward H. Pearce of Gloucester, Mass.; the second being Emma B. Pearce, a sis- 
ter of his first wife. On June 10, 1879, he was married to Kate Tarr, daughter of 
Benjamin Tarr of Rockport, Mass., who survives him. Other survivors are his 
daughters, Mrs. C. T. Parsons of Arlington Heights, Mass., Mrs. George W. 
Chickering, and Miss Annie O. Abbott of Manchester; one brother, Egbert O. 
\bbott of Manchester, and a sister, Mrs. James Wilkins of Henniker. 


HON. CALEB BLODGETT 


Hon. Caleb Blodgett, formerly associate justice of the Massachusetts superior 
court, died at his summer home at Canaan Street, on Wednesday, December 
11, 1gOl. 

Judge Blodgett, who was a brother of Chief Justice Isaac N. Blodgett of the 
New Hampshire supreme court, was born in Dorchester, June 3, 1832; fitted for 
college at Canaan and Meriden, and graduated from Dartmouth with high honors 
in 1856. Hethen returned to Canaan, where the family then resided, and com- 
menced the study of law with William P. Weeks, going thence to Worcester and 
entering the office of Bacon & Aldrich, where he prosecuted his studies until his 
admission to the bar in Worcester county, February, 1860. 

He began practice in the little town of Hopkinton with his classmate, the Hon. 
H. L. Parker, as associate. Inthe autumn of 1860 he removed to Boston and 
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formed a co-partnership with his college chum, H. J. Boardman, ex-president of 
the Massachusetts senate. He devoted himself closely to his profession and soon 
icquired the reputation of being a sound lawyer, a strong advocate, and a wise 
counselor. He was appointed one of the justices of the superior court by Gover- 
nor Long in 1882, and immediately took his seat upon the bench, continuing in 
service until August, 1900, when, after a severe illness, he resigned, subsequently 
spending much of his time in Canaan, where he had his summer home, and in the 
welfare of which town he was always deeply interested, largely contributing to pro- 


mote the same 


ALPHA J. PILLSBURY 


\lpha J. Pillsbury, born in Northwood, March g, 1836, died at Tilton, Novem- 
ber 26, Igol. 

Mr. ‘Tilton was educated at Gilford academy and the New Hampton Institute. 
In 1864 he commenced the manufacture of shoes at Lynn, Mass., with his brother, 
the late John J. Pillsbury. In 1867 the business was moved to Northwood, where 
t remained until 1886, when the Pillsbury brothers went to Tilton, and for two 
years continued to manufacture shoes. 

In 1888 they withcrew from the shoe business, and, with the late Selwin B. 
Peabody, organized the Tilton mills, a stock company for the manufacture of 
woolen cloth, which carried on a very successful business. 

Mr. Pillsbury was for many years interested in railroad affairs, and a director 
of the Concord & Montreal railroad up to the time of his death. He was also a 
director of the Pemigewasset Valley railroad. He was one of the founders of the 
Filton & Northfield Aqueduct company, and of the Tilton Electric company. He 
vas president of these two corporations, and also of the Tilton mills. He was a 
trustee of Park cemetery, and a director of the National State Capital bank of 
Concord 

Always actively interested in the welfare of the community in which he lived, 
he used both his means and his influence to benefit the town of Northwood, and, 
ater, Tilton, in many ways. He represented the town of Northwood in the legis- 
lature, but after removing to Tilton he refused to accept political office. He wasa 
Democrat in political creed. He was one of the commissioners appointed by the 
state to build the New Hampshire state prison. 

Mr. Pillsbury was a generous contributor to the Tilton churches and a member 
f Doric lodge, A. F. and A. M._ A widow, two daughters, and two sisters survive 
him 

' JOHN A. BOWERS 

John A. Bowers, born in Newport, March 2, 1872, died at Colorado Springs, 
lyecember 14. 1901. 

He was a son of the late Hon. Shepard L. Bowers of Newport. He graduated 
from the Newport high school in the class of 1888, and from Dartmouth college in 
the class of 1892. He studied law with A. S. Wait, Esq., and was admitted to the 
Sullivan county bar. Being in delicate health he was advised to go to a milder 
climate, and a few years ago went to Colorado Springs, where he entered the office 
of a well-known law firm. He was an ardent Republican and in the last presiden- 
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tial election took an active part in politics, speaking a great deal during the cam- 
paign in that state. During the past summer he grew rapidly worse a+d went to 
Canyon City with the hope that he would be benefited, but the change did him no 
good and he returned to the Springs, where he was cared for in a hospital until his 
decease. 

He leaves one brother, Harry, a sergeant in the Eleventh United States Cav- 
alry, now in the Philippines. 


FREDERIC B. OSGOOD. 


Frederic b..Osgood, a prominent citizen and lawyer of North Conway, died 
suddenly of Bright’s disease, developing from la grippe, while on a visit to Lowell, 
Mass., December 4, tgot. 

Mr. Osgood was a son of James and Jane (Harnden) Osgood, born in Frye- 
burg, Me., November 10, 1852. He attended Fryeburg academy, and graduated 
from Bowdoin college in the class of 1875. He studied law in the office of Maj. 
D. R. Hastings at Fryeburg, and was admitted to the bar in 1877. He then 
opened a law office in North Conway, and with the exception of about six months 
had resided there since. He served several terms as county solicitor, filling the 
position with dignity and honor, and always enjoyed a large clientage. His was 
always a familiar figure at the sessions of probate court, before which he did a 
large amount of business. 

Mr. Osgood was a member of Pythagorean lodge of Free Masons of Fryeburg, 
and Saco Valley lodge of Odd Fellows at North Conway.. | 


DANIEL Q. CLEMENT. 


Daniel Q. Clement, born in Warren, May 30, 1826, died in Concord, Decem- 
ber 31, 1901. 

Mr. Clement was a son of Moses Hazen and Tamar (Little) Clement, and was 
a resident of Warren until sixty-six years of age, removing to Concord in 1892. 

He was a prominent citizen and enjoyed the confidence of his townsmen, who 
honored him with most of the offices at their gift, including that of representative. 
He was one of the builders of the highway to the summit of Moosilauke, and the 
original hotel on the summit, his brother James and his cousin, the late William 
Little, Esq., of Manchester, being associated with him. In politics he was a 
staunch Democrat. 
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